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Beautiful New England 


STUDIES OF THE DISTINCTIVE FEATURES 
oF New EnGLtanp LANDSCAPE 





Autumn FOo.LiaGE 


LACK and white refuse to attempt 
B a disclosure of the beauty of a 
New England autumn, for which 

I know but one characterizing 
word — luminous. It is the beauty of 
old vellum illuminated by thirteenth- 
century faith and devotion. The page 
of nature becomes a missal. The te 
deums are sung from screened choirs. 
It is the Gothic Festival of Nature. 
Pointed arches and traceried windows 
were invented in the autumn. I have 
no historic verification for such a state- 
ment, only that inner perception of the 
fitness of the thing to which facts are 
always found to conform. I know noth- 
ing less melancholy than falling leaves. 
Only an artificial sentimentality has as- 
cribed to it that quality. It is the most 
inspiring aspect assumed by our northern 
landscape. The play of light is frolic- 
some, recreational, confident in its abun- 
dance, prodigal, lavish, joyous. We should 
invent a method for its liquefication and 
enrich the world with a wine, that by its 
innumerable perfections would conquer 
the most surly Puritanism. Joy is more 
reverent than melancholy. Melancholy 
insults the fullness and glory of the year. 
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HON JOHN 


AFETY for a democracy lies in 
the unselfish devotion to her 
interests of citizens of excep- 
tional ability in the conduct of 

affairs, and in this age, in which the 
prizes held out to private enterprise 
are so high, and the demands of private 
business so engrossing, it becomes in- 
creasingly difficult to secure for the 
nation the time and toil of such men. 
History teaches us that the great age 
of every democracy, such as Greece, 
Rome, and Venice, has been that in 
which their ablest men were found 
busied with affairs of state. In our 
own country there never was a time 
when the need was greater. Com- 
mercial questions are to the forefront. 
There is need of new monetary legis- 
lation. The opening of the Panama 
Canal will give rise to naval and mer- 
cantile maritime questions far-reach- 
ing in their influence. Commercial 
reorganization is not an academic 
question; it is a movement that is under 
rapid headway, and new legislation to 
fit modern business conditions is im- 
peratively demanded. The various 
branches of the public service, such as 
the post office, require radical over- 
hauling. Science is pointing out new 
methods of conservation, new dangers, 
and new needs. 

Who is to legislate for us on these 
complex questions? It is very easy to 


generalize about them. We can say 
that the monetary equilibrium should 
be automatically maintained so that 
financial panics might become im- 
post office maintenance 


possible; 
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should not require a tax outside of its 
own stamp tax, and the service should 
be extended to meet the more diversi- 
fied needs of a more complex civiliza- 
tion; conservation of natural resources 
should be a distinct care of the govern- 
ment, etc., etc. It is very easy to say 
things of this nature, but to show just 
how an automatically elastic currency 
can be secured, just how the public 
service may be improved, just how 
conservation of natural resources may 
be brought about, and to shape the 
wise legislation that accomplishes the 
end, surely that is not a work which 
any average citizen can do, however 
sincere, patriotic, and honest his in- 
tentions. 

To commit the shaping of monetary 
legislation to a man who would be 
hopelessly lost and out of his depths 
among the accounts of an ordinary 
banking house is absurd. But it is no 
more so than for maritime and naval 
legislation to be formulated by a man 
whose knowledge of shipping is con- 
fined to an occasional ride on an ex- 
cursion boat. And the same may be 
said of the post office and of questions 
of conservation. 

Political ferment is flooding Con- 
gress with new men. That is all very 
well. Congress should be responsive 
to public sentiment. But one of the 
things that public sentiment should 
demand is the retention of men in 
whose integrity all have confidence, 
and whose training and natural abili- 
ties fit for the work that they have in 
hand. 
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After March 4, 1913, Captain John 
W. Weeks and Senator Burton are, 
for example, the only two Republicans 
left in Congress of the monetary com- 
mission that has been for some years 
studying that most difficult subject. 
To this work Captain Weeks brings 
the training of a banker and the finan- 
cial sense that is a gift of only a few 
exceptional men. He has given years 
of earnest study to all sides of this 
many-sided and intricate problem. 
Enlightened public sentiment should 
demand his return to Congress. for 
this reason if for no other. The people 
have confidence in Captain Weeks. 
He is an Annapolis man, and no in- 
stitution turns out men of a deeper 
patriotism. ‘Trained as a boy and 
young man under the flag, a reverence 
for it has been bred into his nature. 
Annapolis men do not desert the ship, 
nor haul down the flag under fire. The 
severe and exact training received at 
our great national naval academy, 
which is the pride of every citizen, has 
been followed up by service in the 
naval reserve. Captain Weeks brings 
not only the spirit but the technical 
knowledge thus acquired to the service 
of Congress. He is a member of a 
great and well-known banking firm of 
international reputation and _inter- 
national business. His knowledge is 
that of a practical expert. New Eng- 
land common sense demands his return 
to Congress. The business community 
has no other thought. To fail to 
return him would violate the confi- 
dence of the business community in 
the intelligence of the electorate. 

Monetary and naval affairs have 
not absorbed Mr. Weeks’s attention 
in Congress. Asa member of the Post 
Office and Post Roads Committee 
he has given close attention to that 
vitally important branch of the public 
service. ‘The work of this committee 
is unfinished. To deliberately with- 
draw one of its most important mem- 
bers at this time would be like hailing 
a liner at sea and calling off one of her 
engineers. The conduct of the post 
office lies close to the vital needs of 
many lines of business and affects all. 


Public sentiment is making demands 
upon it in no uncertain voice. We 
cannot expect those demands to be 
properly met, if we allow the expert 
knowledge of such men as Mr. Weeks 
to be suddenly withdrawn. He has 
won the confidence of the expert ser- 
vants of the department, than whom 
none are quicker to detect incompe- 
tence and ignorance. 

Mr. Weeks is the author of bird- 
protection legislation now pending. 
This may seem a trivialissue. But the 
scientific conservationist knows better. 
Massachusetts alone is spending hun- 
dreds of thousands of dollars for moth 
protection that would never have been 
needed if such a law as that which Mr. 
Weeks has introduced had been en- 
acted years ago. His own district 
carries a heavy item in the annual 
budget on this account, and he has 
shown himself, by introducing this re- 
form, a wise legislator alive tothe 
actual needs of his own constituents 
as well as to the nation at large. 

It may be a cross to Mr. Weeks to 
return to public life. To no man 
could the call of private life be more 
alluring. But we have not even con- 
sidered that point. He comes from a 
school where men are taught to ignore 
private considerations in the public 
interests, to nail the flag to the mast, 
and he has always shown himself to be 
that kind of a man. I do not believe 
that Mr. Weeks will withdraw, even 
though a contest for his seat should be 
forced upon him. The district which 
he represents is well supplied with able 
men. There is a large possibility that 
Mr. Weeks should be called upon to fill 
Mr. Crane’s place in the Senate. No 
solution of the senatorial situation 
could be happier. But such a possi- 
bility should not blind the voters of 
the thirteenth district to the first 
and foremost issue —that of re- 
turning to Congress an able servant 
of the people whose presence there is 
urgently demanded by a national 
sentiment, and than whom none ever 
served his own constituents with a 
more careful attention to their needs. 
The New Encrtanp Macazine is not 
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THE REPUBLICAN 


the political organ of any party. Itis 
an organ of New England sentiment, 
and that occasionally calls upon us to 
express political opinions. In the 
present instance there can be no ques- 


THE REPUBLICAN 


HE Republican party was or- 
ganized to enforce a solution 
of the slavery question as a 
national issue under a liberal 
but just construction of the powers 
granted by the Constitution. On this 
account it was stigmatized as the 
“Black Republican” and “loose con- 
struction” party, although in the 
past, as to-day, it has more often been 
called upon to protect constitutional 
reservations of power than to extend 
them by interpretation at variance 
with their evident intention. 

In the struggle that followed the 
organization of this party, our na- 
tional life, for the first time, came into 
a full consciousness of itself, and into 
the spirit of the party that guided it 
through that perilous time entered, 
as an unwritten tradition, a vivid 
sense of the national unity as it 
emerged through that first full exer- 
cise of all of its constitutional powers. 
At the same time and in the same 
manner was born a sensitive regard 
for that unique balance of judicial, 
legislative, and executive functions 
which is our frame of government, and 
through which our liberties have been 
safeguarded on the one hand from 
license, and on the other from the 
aggressions of power. This inherit- 
ance is the vital spark of the Re- 
publican party. Because of this in- 
heritance and its resulting clarity of 
judgment on all questions relating 
to the duties and proper restraints of 
governmental action, this party has, 
even in its most corrupt days, given 
to the country a safe, strong, and wise 
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tion but that the cool, conservative, 
sensible, scientific spirit for which New 
England stands calls upon Mr. Weeks 
to go back to Congress, and upon the 
voters of his district to send him there. 


PARTY AN ISSUE 


administration. For a number of 
years now, the corruption that in- 
fests political life, both at home and 
abroad, has been receding under the 
castigation of public opinion. but the 
need for the most careful exercise of 
the political consciousness of the true 
duties and restraints of our govern- 
ment in its various branches was never 
more urgent than at the present 
juncture. 

Those who know our country best 
cannot but view with alarm the possi- 
bility of an administration pledged to 
political platforms which unduly exalt 
the executive branch of government 
(ever the banal tendency of democra- 
cies) and threaten the stability of all 
that the constructive genius of our 
political life has reared through long 
and bloody wars and bitter struggles. 
For entering upon these wild govern- 
mental experiments no shadow of ex- 
cuse exists beyond the restlessness of 
the discontented and the personal 
ambitions of the selfish. 

With an ever-increasing reverence 
and faith, on the other hand, the true 
patriotism of our land turns to the 
present leader of the Republican 
party, whose integrity, clear-sighted- 
ness, and strength loom larger as his 
administration nears its end. Through 
a time when the waters have been 
strangely roiled and troubled, he has 
kept us from the rocks, and to make 
certain his re-election should engage 
the earnest efforts of every single- 
minded and patriotic citizen. 


Fr. OW. Bs 








CAROLA WOERISHOFFER 
HER LIFE AND WORK 


By CONSTANCE M. SYFORD 
Published by the Class of 1907 of Bryn Mawr College 


faddish term in present-day 

elocution and literature of 

the social, industrial, and 
political world that it begins to stand 
for an ethical truism. Like the time 
bedraggled phrases, “the square deal,” 
“the rights of the people,” we are 
beginning to postulate it because axi- 
omatic. Similarly the cry for “social 
and industrial justice” comes from 
every corner of the land. And it 
means, not an appeal for socialism, nor 
for equal suffrage, nor for any par- 
ticular social legislation nor particular 
party platforms. It means all of this 
and more. It means the old world 
question which transcends all classi- 
fied, pigeonholed movements. It is 
the one cry that is based upon innate 
first principles, namely, human sym- 
pathy. Yet the intellectual leaders 
of the “spirit of the age” are using 
these terms as technical utterances 
for their particular cults. They are 
fast becoming not only common but 
shabby, indeed, and meaningless, be- 
cause in many cases undefined and 
consequently unheeded and ignored. 
Still they remain the symbols of the 
goal of human achievement. Farther 
than the practical application of these 
altruistic ideals society cannot hope 
to arrive, at least with its present feeble 
vision. When they shall have become 
of the warp and woof of thesocial 
order the world question will have 
become simplified. 

The spirit of such ideals is personi- 
fied in degree in the brief life work of 
Carola Woerishoffer, who met with a 
fatal accident in September, 1911, 
while inspecting labor camps near 
Cannonsville, N. Y., as an officer of 
the State Labor Department. Her 
class in Bryn Mawr College offers to 
the public its testimony of her life in 
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Sica has become such a 


college and her four years of service as 
a social worker, in a neat little vol- 
ume, appreciative and commemorative. 

The book contains a brief introduc- 
tory biographical sketch by Miss Ida 
Tarbell, which appeared in the July 
issue of the American Magazine. Miss 
Tarbell shows the rich inheritance 
which Carola Woerishoffer received 
from her mother and from her grand- 
mother,— an inheritance of the reali- 
zation of her obligation to the social 
world of which every one is a part, as 
well as a large material sum. Miss 
Tarbell interprets the large sympathy 
always shown toward the afflicted 
and unprivileged classes by her grand- 
mother, Mrs. Oswald Ottendorfer, who 
at first alone managed the great paper, 
the New Yorker Staats-Zeitung, and 
by her mother, who was a prophetess 
of modern social ideals. 

The inspiration from Sargent’s por- 
trait of President Thomas to the child 
of nine years, and her determination 
to go to “Miss Thomas’s school” is 
indicative of the stable character of 
the young woman as Bryn Mawr knew 
her, and of the passion for life which 
she transplanted from college to the 
active world of New York. The same 
spirit dominated her life in Bryn Mawr 
as that which prompted her to refuse 
to allow her annual income of many 
tens of thousands of dollars to work 
instead of herself. Insisting upon 
starting in the ranks of hard work, she 
worked for four hot summer months 
in the laundries of New York as one 
of that class of workers in order to 
give to the Consumers’ League some 
much-needed data. She refused to 
live beyond the salary of her earnings, 
which was twelve hundred dollars a 
year. Her inherited income was re- 
served for gifts. 
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This little book contains, besides 
Miss Tarbell’s introduction, the pro- 
ceedings of the meeting held at Green- 
wich House in memory of Miss Woer- 
ishoffer, who was associated with and 
lived much of her time at the house. 
The addresses, which are printed just 
as delivered, were made by prominent 
men and women who had trained her, or 
had worked with her, and who agreed 
in their admiration of her work toward 
industrial democracy in the city of 
New York, as district leader of the 
Woman Suffrage Association, as the 
releaser of the shirt-waist strikers 
from imminent prison confinement 
when she furnished her own bond of 
seventy-five thousand dollars, as savior 
of the treasury of the Congestion 
Committee at the time of an emer- 
gency, and her work as a comrade of 
Slav or Teuton, Greek or Latin, at 
Greenwich House. Some of those who 
addressed this memorial meeting were 
Professor Seligman, Hon. George Mc- 
Anemy, president of the Borough of 
Manhattan; Pres. M. Carey Thomas 
of Bryn Mawr College; Prof. H. R. 
Mussey of Columbia University; Prof. 
J. E. Croswell of Brearly School; Mrs. 
Florence Kelley of the Consumers’ 
League and the Congestion Committee; 
Miss Marot, secretary of the Women’s 
Trade Union League; Professor Sea- 
ger, president of the Association 
for Labor Legislation, and Mrs. Vladi- 
mar Simkhovitch of Greenwich House. 

Besides the addresses of this meet- 
ing there are several reprints of “in 
memoriam” articles. One is from 
the Survey, September 30, 1911, by 
Vladimar Simkhovitch, in which he 
shows Miss Woerishoffer’s keen realism 
and courage as president of the Label 
Shop, and her interest in the work of 
the Taylor Steel and Iron Company of 


High Bridge, N. J., to make of High 


Bridge a model industrial village, 
which led her to become director of the 
company. 


Bryn Mawr College is peculiarly 
qualified and equipped to prepare for 
service and to serve its comparatively 
small social unit,— its sifted and lim- 
ited four or five hundred students, — 
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CAROLA WOERISHOFFER 


because they represent a true democ- 
racy of the mind. A social sympathy 
can only come in a school which pro- 
hibits secret organizations of any sort 
and which is truly self-governed, a 
school in which the social lite is a nor- 
mal, healthy outgrowth of intercourse 
between students resulting from schol- 
arly pursuits. Such intercourse neces- 
sarily produces a social sense, indeed a 
social common sense. Such a college 
is Bryn Mawr, and such was Carola 
Woerishoffer’s preparation. 

The service which Bryn Mawr ren- 
dered Carola Woerishoffer has been 
paid back by her in full measure. By 
the third item of her will she left to 
her Alma Mater a legacy of seven 
hundred and fifty thousands of dollars, 
which is to be placed aside as a per- 
manent endowment fund, the income 
from it to be used as the college shall 
see fit. By this bequest she stands 
next to the founder of the college. She 
insures its future and the maintenance 
of its present high standards of scholar- 
ship. She reflects in rare degree the 
spirit of the institution and of its 
president,— the spirit of altruism. 


Her short life span of twenty-six years 
was lived to the full. 














THE ST. JAMES THEATER AND ITS 


FOUNDER 


O theater in Boston reflects 
more directly the personality 
of one man than the new St. 
James Theater on Hunting- 

ton Avenue, in the heart of what is 
coming to be regarded as the literary 
and artistic center of the city. This 
enterprise has been fostered, built, 
and managed by its proprietor, M. H. 


Gulesian, the well-known Boston 
financier. 
To know what the St. James 


Theater is, and will be, it is necessary 
to know Mr. Gulesian. Ultimately 
it may be true that in order to know 
Mr. Gulesian it will be necessary to 
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THE ST. JAMES THEATER 


know the St. James Theater, for he is 
putting his whole heart and soul into 
this, his latest enterprise. No detail 
of construction has escaped his careful 
scrutiny. He has been his own con- 
tractor, his own supervising architect, 
and is now the active manager of the 
theater. 

Mr. Gulesian has had a picturesque 
and unique career, and all that he does 
reflects the individuality and force 
which have made such a career possible. 
One does not expect a weak adherence 
to tradition for tradition’s sake in his 
plans, nor departure from tradition 
merely for the sake of novelty. The 
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M. H. GULESIAN, ESQ. 


building of the St. James is an illus- 
tration of this characteristic inde- 
pendence of mind. While the plan 
of the auditorium departs in no es- 
sential to success from that which 
has borne the test of experience, it 
nevertheless embodies some quite radi- 
cal innovations that are Mr. Gulesian’s 
own ideas. The most striking of these 
is the treatment of the gallery, to 
which is given a broad sweep and a 


depth that lends it the appearance 
and the advantages of a _ second 
“orchestra.” Mr. Gulesian has here 
seized upon an idea certain to find 
imitators, as it is founded on a need. 

The gallery is often the most de- 
sirable place from which to see and 
hear a staged performance. The num- 
ber of intelligent people who take 
gallery seats by preference, regardless 
of considerations of cost, is on the 
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FOYER OF THE ST. JAMES THEATER 


increase. Mr. Gulesian’s plan effec- 
tively accomplishes the promotion of 
the gallery to its true relative impor- 
tance. The large seating capacity of 
this great overhanging orchestra does 
away with the necessity for a second 
gallery. The result is a finely unified 
audience that must prove to be an 
inspiration to performers. 

The approaches to the audience- 
room, and particularly to the gallery, 
are also handled with originality and 
with a discerning eye, both for prac- 
tical requirements and artistic effect. 
The stage facilities leave nothing to be 
desired by the most exacting presen- 
tations, and the decoration of the 
theater is winning, savoring, of course, 
of that sumptuousness which appears 
to be inseparable from an American 
playhouse or hotel, but with far more 
restraint than is common, and witha 
successful avoidance of cheap gaudi- 
ness. The always festal feeling of a 
white and gold combination has been 
used throughout. 
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Occupying a portion of the ground 
floor of the building, and so close as to 
seem almost an attachment of the 
theater, is an attractive restaurant. 
Provision is also made for a service at 
tables placed on the pavement in 
front of the theater, after the manner of 
a Parisian boulevard café. A screen 
of flowers and greenery separates this 
attractive little esplanade from the 
sidewalk. The whole is_ brilliantly 
lighted and supplied with excellent 
music. Such a thing exists nowhere 
else in America, and its development 
will be watched with the keenest 
interest. 

Grouping these unique features we 
see that their originator is planning 
something more than ‘“‘another show- 
house.”” He has in mind a life more 
frankly and sociably joyous than 
America, and particularly Puritan New 
England, has ever allowed of itself. 
There is a whole philosophy of living 
back of the plan of the St. James 
Theater, and back of the philosophy 
is the philosopher. For in all that 
Mr. Gulesian undertakes, shrewd and 
successful business man though he is, 
one finds the brooding philosopher - 
a mind meditating deeply on life and 
the needs and the welfare of hu- 
manity. In this instance it is a phi- 
losophy of living that Mr. Gulesian 
has worked out in his own life, and 
the center of it is the home, and yet 
it is a life more social and joyous than 
the majority of Americans grasp. 

All of this is much for one man to 
undertake. Mr. Gulesian is a rich 
man. He has already expended in the 
neighborhood of half a million dollars 
on his enterprise. He is a man of 
tireless energy and of great persist- 
ence, a practical and adroit executive, 
and has the habit of success. The 
present appearance is that the Back 
Bay district of Boston is permanently 
enriched by a unique institution that 
will have no small share in shaping 
the life of the people. 

















THE POSSIBILITIES OF PINKIE 


A STUDY IN VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE 
By CHRISTINA EMERSON 


with fresh air and her soul 

with resolution as the car 

started down the incline of 
the bridge. In a moment more she 
would be in the hot, noisome city 
streets, reeking with the odors of de- 
caying vegetables and Jewish per- 
fumes, a combination so stifling that 
from her alighting at Linden Street to 
her return to the river on the home- 
ward trip her breath was taken in 
tiny gasps to be exhaled as rapidly as 
possible. Dodging barrels of refuse, 
dirty babies in “‘shimmerettes,” groups 
of boys huddled on the hot sidewalk 
over marbles or more fascinating and 
less apparent games, fat Jewish women 
with bundles and babies, Charlotte 
reached the comparative quiet of “the 
Avenue.” The Back Bay knows “the 
Avenue” as that delightful, sunny ex- 
panse of park and well-kept roadway, 
bordered by beautiful houses; in winter 
the parade-ground of the upper class; 
in summer deserted, since the masses 
seldom stray so far. Linden Street 
knows “the Avenue” as a boarded, 
blind alley into which the sun peeps 
only at mid-day, bordered by tumble- 
down wooden buildings, for the most 
part uninhabitable. From “the Ave- 
nue” runs Linden Place, and from this 
Linden Court, in and yet in, more and 
more ramshackle the wooden tene- 
ments, less and less the sunshine and 
air, and down at the very end of all 
lived Pinkie. 

Pinkie Driscoll was the prettiest, 
naughtiest child that the Linden Street 
quarter had ever sent to the settlement 
kindergarten. Then it was that Char- 
lotte, in her student days, had met and 
conquered her by most un-Froebelian 
methods. In the absence of the prin- 


One filled her lungs 


cipal, Pinkie was trying every spell 





of badness that a five-year-old can 
incantate. Moved from the table, 
she drew all eyes towards her by mys- 
terious, whispered directions, much 
more exciting than Charlotte’s; iso- 
lated in the anteroom, she battered 
rhythmically upon the shaky door. 
Then Charlotte spanked her. Into 
Pinkie’s beautiful, defiant, blue eyes 
came a look of meditation and, strange 
to say, admiration, never before visi- 
ble in the kindergarten. Charlotte 
was the one nearer tears — Charlotte, 
who had lost her temper and deserted 
her principles but—she had con- 
quered. 

From that day Pinkie obeyed and 
gave such allegiance as her anarchistic 
nature could give. The inalienable 
right to act upon every impulse started 
in the active centers under the red- 
gold curls was the law of Pinkie; next 
came the right of the Driscolls to be 
maintained against all outsiders; lastly 
the right of the Irish-American against 
Sheenie, Dago, and inferior Americans. 

The selection of the far end of the 
court as a place of residence by the 
Driscolls was the result of Mrs. Dris- 
coll’s need of unoccupied space about 
her when she was “sick.” Under 
those circumstances she regarded near 
neighbors as undesirable, and even 
neighbors who were not fussy recip- 
rocated the feeling. Consequently 
farther and farther into the mouldy 
firetrap the home of the Driscolls 
had withdrawn. Altogether out they 
would have been forced to go but for 
the good-natured “boss” of the court, 
who managed to extort more rent 
from the tenants and put on fewer 
repairs than any other factor — 
thanks to his Irish kindliness when 
things went wrong. The gentle lady 
who owned the pestilential pile had 
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“perfect confidence” in O’Reilly. Re- 
ports from settlement workers, show- 
ing danger to health from dark, damp 
tenements, danger from fire in the 
blind alleys, surrounded by wooden 
buildings, could not unsettle the ease of 
mind arising from this confidence, nor 
call her from her home upon that other 
avenue to examine conditions in the 
avenue she owned. 

Halfway down the court, Char- 
lotte was met by yells of rage and pain 
in unmistakable Pinkie tones, by 
malediction in Ma Driscoll tones, by 
Patsy making for the street, his 
face expressive of impish glee and fear. 
No word of explanation would Patsy 
stop to offer. In the kitchen she 
found Mrs. Driscoll binding Pinkie’s 
leg in a piece of dirty cotton to stanch 
the flow of blood. Patsy had aimed 
the broken plate lower than he in- 
tended, but the damage was sufficient. 
Yet Pinkie’s yells had more of rage 
than pain in them. 

“Lem me get him. I kill him. 
Lem me go. Oh!” cried Pinkie. 

Mrs. Driscoll fastened the bandage 
with a croo:zed pin and looked up to 
greet Charlotte with a sullen nod. 
The child started for the door, but 
the pain was too great; she fell back 
upon the floor and lay there a writhing 
mass of pain and hatred. Charlotte 
suggested calling the settlement nurse. 

“IT won’t have Miss Sharp. She’ll 
hurt. Go away!” sobbed the child. 

“Pinkie!” said Charlotte, “we’re 
going on a picnic to the beach. All 
the girls are going. You want to go, 
don’t you, dear? You can go wading 
if your leg gets well.” 

The tear-stained face was slowly 
turned upward. A sidelong glance, 
keen, doubting, desirous, seemed to 
search Charlotte’s motives, the native 
tendency to ask more than was offered 
arose, and a sob-strangled voice de- 
manded: 

“Can’t I go swimming?” 

“Perhaps, if we can get a bathing 
suit for you.” 

“Ain’t you got one? I can go in 
my dress.” 

“We'll see. We are going to have 
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lunch on the beach and a phonograph 
to sing songs.” Charlotte piled at- 
tractions to make bearable her next 
remark: 

“Now I will go for Miss Sharp.” 

The sobs made a rapid crescendo to 
yells that were trying even to Mrs. Dris- 
coll’s nerves. She shook the child and 
bade her shut up or she would see to 
her. Taking advantage of this mo- 
mentary tendency to control on the 
mother’s part, Charlotte hurried away. 

She found the settlement nurse in 
the Avenue, coming from weighing 
the Regan baby, who was dwindling 
despite modified milk and medicine, 
administered by Miss Sharp herself 
in the two daily visits she found time to 
make, how only a settlement nurse 
could tell. 

Charlotte was rather proud of her 
own daintiness, but the immacu- 
lateness of Miss Sharp, emerging from 
squalid tenements, on a muggy day, 
seemed supernatural. The unspottable 
quality of angel’s wings belonged to 
the nurse’s garb. Pinkie only whim- 
pered when Miss Sharp, with appar- 
ent disregard of the painfulness of the 
process, bathed and dressed the ugly 
cut. Charlotte admitted to herself 
that she would not have dared even to 
whimper under that alert domination, 
but that Pinkie, the unsuppressible, 
should have been thus subdued clearly 
proved the superhuman quality of the 
nurse. 

The day of the picnic dawned 
clear and very hot. Not even the 
blazing of the July sun could drive 
from the steps of the Settlement House 
the crowd of children waiting for the 
chance of a good time. Cold winter 
days find the same crowd of impatient 
waiters, ready to slip in if the door 
open a crack. As chilly mortals are 
drawn by the comfort of a cheerful 
fire, so these soul-chilled little beings 
are drawn by the comfort, the pleasure, 
the love that stream forth so abun- 
dantly from this “House of Infinite 
Possibilities.” 

Nine superficially clean little girls 
and dirty Pinkie awaited Charlotte. 
Mrs. Driscoll was “sick,” and three- 
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year-old Ellen was thrown upon her 
sister’s motherliness, which was sur- 
prisingly tender if intermittent. That 
this wild, defiant creature should have 
such possibilities as a “little mother” 
was aconstant wonder. Since Pinkie’s 
fostering instincts arose with the be- 
numbing of Mrs. Driscoll’s, Ellen 
was not so badly cared for, according 
to Linden Street standards. 

Mingled cheers and jeers from the 
uninvited followed the little procession 
on its way to the car. Its members 
were too happy to do more than make 
faces at enemies and shout the mystic 
word “beach” to friends. The 
thought of taking ten children on the 
cars was a nightmare to Charlotte. 
Conductors and kindly passengers 
assisted the rushing swarm to places, 
but no conductor ever waited for 
Charlotte to count before starting the 
car. The vision of the child that might 
have been left at some transfer station 
wailed through the restless night that 
always followed oneof these expeditions. 

Winding country road, fields of 
daisies and buttercups, curve of sandy 
beach, and stretch of blue, Charlotte 
rejoiced that for a day she could make 
this rich gift to these waifs of the city 
street. The children saw, a road for 
racing until tired, then to be grumbled 
about; flowers for grabbing, until 
hands were full, then to be dropped; 
sand for digging, also for pelting; 
water for wading, also for splashing; 
but a whole day of racing, flower 
picking, digging, and wading meant 
fun galore, and no one can tell how 
much of the beauty sank into the little 
hearts. 

A plentiful lunch and a fascinating 
phonograph which sang street songs 
and beautiful operatic selections sup- 
plied satisfaction for the less strenuous 
moments. Indeed, Sarah Levinson 
seemed glued to the mouth of the 
phonograph, nor could the delight of 
deep sand wells, nor the tickling of 
cool water about the toes, draw her 
from it. She gathered flowers and 
dropped them not, also cakes at 
lunch time. All of which showed 
that Sarah was true to the artistic 
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and acquisitive inheritance of her 
race. 

Pinkie discovered possibilities in a 
ten-foot bluff that fell off sharply to 
the sea. Charlotte saw the flash of 
golden locks disappearing over the 
edge and fearful that the other girls 
would follow, sheeplike, rushed to 
restrain them. But for them there 
was daring enough in peering over 
the edge and watching the attempts of 
the small figure below to climb the 
slipping sand. The momentum 
gained in the descent carried the 
child well into the water, yet, when she 
returned to the waiting group by way 
of the narrow beach, her face was ex- 
pressive of disgust and defiance rather 
than fear, disgust for the cowards who 
failed to follow her lead, defiance of 
the expected reprimand. Charlotte 
was pale, but Pinkie still rosy, though 
the red blood streamed from the 
opened wound on her leg. A fox, 
baffled and wounded, might have 
looked as this untamed child looked 
while her wound was being dressed. 
The girls were too wise to jeer at 
failure when between the snarling, 
pink lips they saw the gleam of sharp, 
white teeth. ‘Teeth and nails were not 
yet a last resort with this savage little 
creature. The tenderness with which 
the woman-child held sleepy little 
Ellen, during the return trip to the 
city, showed strange contrasts in un- 
disciplined human instincts. 

A few such holidays in summer, 
many winter evenings spent in the 
warm settlement room with the com- 
fort of hot chocolate and crackers to 
make work more attractive and to add 
nourishment to the irregular home fare, 
brought Charlotte close to these chil- 
dren. She watched the development 
from unkempt wildness to flirtatious 
demureness. With it came somewhat 
more of cleanliness, much more elab- 
orateness in hair-dressing and — rib- 
bons. A foreigner once said to Char- 
lotte, “The American child is the 
child of resplendent ribbons.” In this 
respect the Americanization of these 
children of alien ancestry was both 
rapid and luxuriant. Bows of most 
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delicate tints and of enormous size 
bedecked the back of each head. At 
work over the tables, the club ap- 
peared a collection of gorgeous butter- 
flies. Even Pinkie appeared in rib- 
bons, but whether from necessity or 
the innate taste that was beginning 
to show itself in the putting on of the 
shabby clothes, she chose black rib- 
bons which made the red curls look 
more golden. She was growing into a 
slim, straight-featured beauty, her 
defiance and daring softened, but still 
visible in the glitter of the blue eyes. 
Charlotte feared for her as for none 
of the other girls whose ordinary pretti- 
ness fitted better their ordinary lives. 
But Pinkie answered her words of 
warning, laughingly: 

“Don’t be afraid for me, Miss Char- 
lotte. The men say I’m a wise kid.” 

Hardly the school life over before 
the transformation into shop girl took 
place. Gigantic department stores, 
holding fall sales in July, swallowed 
two-thirds of the club members. Char- 
lotte descended into the lifeless atmos- 
phere of the basement department 
that she might observe the effect. 

Pinkie stood in the midst of a group 
of unwilling bearers of slips and par- 
cels, holding them by some picturesque 
tale of gossip or adventure, while 
drawling shouts of elegant sales-ladies 
pierced the air and customers fidgeted 
at delay. Not until the wrathful 
floor-walker bore down upon the group 
did it disperse. Gulls before the on- 
coming storm fly not more swiftly land- 
ward than bundle-girls to counters. 
One laggard only remained to catch 
the fury — not Pinkie. Quite out of 
breath with hurrying, she was first to 
return slip and bundle to hustling 
customer. 

When Charlotte asked permission to 
speak with Pinkie, the face of the 
floor-walker, which had shown signs of 
clearing, gathered storm-clouds again. 
He saw in Charlotte’s appearance no 
sign of the flamboyance typical of this 
store’s customers; a relative would 
never have been fool enough to ask 
permission, but would have talked an 
hour with no thought of interrupting 
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duties; here was a bothersome butter- 
in to business methods, a spy upon the 
treatment of these impudent girls, 
who must be kept under, in more senses 
than one, while the rush was on and 
discharged when it was over. 

“Of course you can speak to her, if 
not busy,” he grudgingly replied. 
“ She’s doin’ fairly good,” in answer to 
Charlotte’s question in regard to work 
and behavior. 

“Oh, Miss Charlotte, ain’ I glad 
to see yer!” 

Pinkie came forward with out- 
stretched hand and the manner of a 
duchess. In a week’s time she had 
attained the shrill drawl and the man- 
ner. Here was something quite new— 
a superior Pinkie patronizing an inex- 
perienced Charlotte. Splurgy  cus- 
tomers, elegant sales-ladies, giggling 
bundle-girls paused to eye the friend, 
puzzled to fit her into Pinkie’s en- 
tourage. 

“Do you like the work, Pinkie?” 

“Lots of fun, but is awful hard and 
awful hot down here. I ain’ goin’ 
to stay if they keep me down here an’ 
the boss is that ugly!” A newly ac- 
quired shrug and a spreading of the 
hands showed the unspeakable ugliness 
of the “boss.” 

“Cash, come, girl,” sounded from 
the counter. 

“Go, Pinkie,” said Charlotte, ner- 
vously, “I must not keep you from 
your work.” 

“Naw. Let Sheenie go. She ain’ 
doin’ nothin’.” 

Sheenie did not budge. She was do- 
ing something — staring at Charlotte. 
The dark eyes with the dreamy droop 
of lid, the gorgeous Oriental curve and 
color of the mouth had a familiar 
look not altogether due to Jewish type. 

“Sarah Levinson!” 

“Yes, Miss Charlotte, I knew you 
right off.” 

To the repeated call Pinkie went 
and “Sheenie” stayed to tell Char- 
lotte in better English and with a 
better manner than Pinkie’s of her 
work in the store for a year past and 
of the promise of promotion in the fall. 
(Continued on page 371) 
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WOMEN’S WORK FOR WOMEN 





THE BOSTON WOMEN’S EDUCATIONAL AND 
INDUSTRIAL UNION 


By ETTA BOMEISLER 


F the thousands who daily 
pass the unpretentious brick 
building, number two hun- 
dred and sixty-four Boylston 

Street, Boston, perhaps not more than 
a fraction of one per cent have any 
knowledge of the varied activities 
there carried on under the name of 
“The Women’s Educational and In- 
dustrial Union.”” A much larger per- 
centage glance curiously at the little 
window display of dainty viands and 
into the basement lunch-room, and 
smile at what they conceive to be a 
business conducted on a strictly senti- 
mental basis, with visions of ladylike 
insufficiency at high prices. As a 
matter of curiosity, while I was gather- 
ing material for this article, 1 asked a 
number of usually well-informed per- 
wons what the Women’s Educational 
and Industrial Union undertook to do. 
Several told me that it was a “kid 
glove employment bureau,” others 
that it was the headquarters of the 
woman’s suffrage movement, and 





others that it was a disguised Woman’s 
Exchange. They were all guessing 
as to the aim of an organization with 
a membership of some four thousand 
women engaged for thirty-five years 
in a work that social students would 
instantly recognize as one of the sig- 
nificant signs of the times. A glance 
at the names on the active lists of 
committee workers reveals the fact 
that here many of the foremost women 
educators and social students find an 
opportunity for social service, and it 
becomes a matter of more than passing 
interest to learn what these women 
think that women need. What, in 
the opinion of so many intellectual 
leaders among women, is the work that 
women may do for women in a great 
city? 

I am not forgetting that the whole 
movement, as it stands to-day, is, in 
no small measure, a monument to the 
indemitable courage and earnest de- 
votion of the retiring president, Mrs. 
Mary Morton Kehew. I am not for- 
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getting the historical background of an 
organization founded in 1877 — when 
the current thought would not to-day 
be classed as “modern.” I am not 
forgetting the shaping power of finan- 
cial necessities, nor the emphasis cre- 
ated by individual workers of excep- 
tional ability. Bearing all these and 
the Boston atmosphere in mind, it 
still remains true, that the work of 
the Union is an index of the needs of 
women as interpreted by women. Our 
first interest, then, is to briefly outline 
the work carried on. 

The Women’s Educational and In- 
dustrial Union was organized in 1877 
“‘to increase fellowship among women, 
in order to promote the best practical 
methods of securing their educational, 
industrial, and social advancement.” 
Or, leaving the stilted phraseology of 
by-laws and preambles, the Union 
was formed to help women to step into 
the widening field of industrial life, so 
rapidly opening to them and for which 
they were so ill-prepared. 

The courage of the founders is im- 
pressive. Apparently they only knew 
that there was a need. Just what it 
was or how to meet it they relied upon 
the work itself to disclose, much as the 
man who could not swim, but jumped 
into the river to save his drowning 
friend with the words that, -although 
he could not swim, doubtless he should 
learn before he reached him. The 
Union has been learning ever since it 
jumped into the troubled stream of 
economic life, and is learning still. 
Indeed, a very important branch of its 
work consists in a study of existing 
conditions. I refer to the research 
department, organized in 1905. “The 
department now offers to college 
women, who wish to prepare them- 
selves for active service in social 
economic work, three paid fellowships 
and four honorary fellowships in 
economic research. The purpose of 
the department is threefold: (1) To 
train young college women in research, 
so that they may become skilled in 
discovering and interpreting facts. 
(2) To accumulate data concerning the 
industrial relations of women. (3) 
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To make public this data and the con- 
clusions reached, in order to stimulate 
public opinion and secure legislation 
for the protection and betterment of 
industrial workers throughout the 
Commonwealth.” 

Three important publications have 
been issued by the department, “Vo- 
cations for the Trained Woman,” 
**Labor Laws and their Enforcement,” 
“The Living Wage of Women Work- 
ers.” The department is now study- 
ing the employment of women in the 
manufacture of women’s wear, in- 
cluding textiles and boots and shoes. 

Not included in the work of the 
research department is the discovery 
of the needs of women in the working 
world through the daily work of the 
Union itself in attempting to meet 
these needs as they arise. A review of 
the successive year-books of the Union 
reveals the fact that the situation, as 
it has gradually developed, calls for an 
ever increased stress on special train- 
ing. The uninformed outsider has 
gathered an impression that the work 
of such organizations consists in en- 
deavoring to apply a little “culture”’ 
to working women. The actual work 
of the Union, however, is not so much 
to instill culture into working women, 
as to instill an ability to work into 
cultured women. The college girl 
who knows how to do nothing in 
particular is one of the Union’s 
problems, and to fit her for work one 
of the Union’s special fields of labor. 

Thirty-five years of continuous en- 
deavor must have produced a working 
system that is the result of experience 
rather than of theory. The actual 
method adopted by the Union to-day 
may be briefly described as the use 
of professional workers under volun- 
teer committees. The Union em- 
ploys some two hundred trained work- 
ers. It has a number of committees, 
each in charge of a branch of the work. 
To one or more of these committees 
the workers report. Through the 
committee the moral force and finan- 
cial support of the four thousand 
women comprising the membership 
of the Union is behind the worker. 
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The chairmen of the committees form 
an executive committee, through whom 
the work receives unity and direction. 
“The committee sustain an advisory 
relation to the Union departments 
with which they are connected, con- 
cerning themselves with matters of 
policy and the broader aspects of the 
work.” 

The various departments are 
grouped under a general scheme di- 
viding them into Educational, Social 
Service, and Industrial Departments. 
In the Educational group we find 
vocational training, training of trade 
school and salesmanship teachers, 
salesmanship school, trade _ school 
shops, research department, appoint- 
ment bureau departments, and a 
special committee on economic effi- 
ciency of college women. The Social 
Service group includes the social 
work department, room registry, li- 
brary school luncheons, law and thrift, 
emergency loan fund, and legislative 
committees. The Industrial depart- 
ments are the Union lunch-rooms and 
New England kitchen, the food shop, 
and the handwork shop. A_ very 
important and valuable contribution 
by the Union to the world’s knowl- 
edge of the most intricate and difficult 
of all economic problems is the col- 
lection of a reference library of works 
on women in industry. Of this I shall 
have more to say further on. It is a 
simple, natural, and unpretentious 
activity, but one of many possibilities 
for good. : 

The volume of work carried on in the 
various branches, and its total, as 
measured by financial statements and 
reports, is of minor importance. It 
may be of interest, however, to many to 
learn that in the prosecution of their 
work last year the Union handled 
$390,800, of which income $325,075.76 
was created by the Industrial depart- 
ments, the difference being covered 
by voluntary gifts. Something over 
two hundred and sixty-six women were 
definitely aided during the year. The 


mere figures are unimportant, except- 
ing as a proof that the work is carried 
on on a sufficient scale to touch the 
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community broadly and give a basis 
for inductive reasoning from results 
achieved and needs discovered. If 
we were to state in a single propo- 
sition the net result of the Union’s 
study of the needs of women to-day, 
it would be that the women of to-day 
are in need of special training for a 
larger part in the working world. It 
is the economic problems that are 
most urgent, indeed entirely over- 
shadow other social difficulties in the 
position of women in our twentieth- 
century civilization. Whereas the pur- 
pose of the Union is declared to be 
“to promote the educational, industrial, 
and social advancement of women,” 
educational is interpreted, in the work 
actually done by the Union, to mean 
education for industrial activity, and 
social advancement interpreted to 
mean a higher place in the industrial 
community. 

In other words, women are beginning 
to feel keenly the necessity of bearing 
a portion of the cost of an increasingly 
costly civilization, other than that 
which they bear as housewives. This 
is not something that they are seeking, 
but something that they feel to be 
forced upon them. Other movements 
may express the aspirations of women; 
this expresses the grim, the almost 
tragic pressure of necessity. There 
may be individual workers who are 
striving for the economic independence 
of women as an ideal. But, for the 
most part, these women would be quite 
contented if their problem did not 
exist. They are not creating it by 
their own activities, nor voicing a 
restless aspiration of their sex. In 
this respect the work differs materially 
from that of many other philanthropic 
and social movements of our time that 
are expressive of a need that is wholly 
subjective, an aspiration for something 
better. As nearly as can be judged 
from the work done and attempted by 
the Union, as far as their own move- 
ment is concerned, they draw a sigh 
of relief over every woman happily 
married with sufficient support. It 
is the impossibility of this that is the 
urging necessity behind their work. 
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The stress of our civilization is driving 
women to forms of employment to 
which they would not turn but for 
direst need. As a result, the mass of 
women employed, being unskilled, are 
driven into the very lowest forms of 
toil at a wage that not unseldom is 
totally insufficient for the barest 
necessities of life. In spite of this 
ever-present object lesson of hundreds 
of thousands of mentally and physically 
capable women working at the very 
bottom, the feminine instinct is too 
strong to lead girls, during the natural 
period of educational development, to 
seriously consider problems of self- 
support. The work of a befriending 
organization consists in the rectifica- 
tion of a mistake — a thing which can 
only be partially done at best. The 
error is one of prudence and of lack 
of adaptation to actually existing 
present conditions, and the appalling 
fact is that it is an error not at all 
likely ever to be corrected, for its 
correction involves a_ violation of 
feminine instincts that are functional 
and fundamental. While, therefore, 
the work of the Union, as conducted, 
is a blessed and beneficent work, it is 
and always must be the sad work of 
repairing a mistake. The larger work, 
the greater work, the more far-reaching 
work exists in the Union only in germ 
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in its library and research depart- 
ments and their possibilities in the di- 
rection of a vast publicity work, that 
shall not simply aim at the education 
of women to adapt them to the 
abnormalities of a civilization sadly 
defective, but more directly and power- 
fully at the mistakes in our social 
order, out of which the conditions 
arise or are made possible. What 
the leaders possibly regard as their 
least practical work I believe to be 
their most practical. From the be- 
ginning the organization has _ been 
feeling its way into its work. It was 
not founded upon a theory. It was 
too broad in spirit to be limited by 
any of its own earlier activities. Step 
by step it has been moving toward a 
goal, never clearly discerned. But 
the evidence accumulates that the 
real need is a knowledge of what the 
need is. 

All right thinking employers are 
baffled in their efforts at anything re- 
sembling a satisfactory solution of the 
problems surrounding the employment 
of women. Only on the lowest plane 
do the conditions approximate those 
governing the employment of men. 

In many cases the wages resemble a 
gratuity. The strict application of 
the law of supply and demand to the 
payment of wages to women would 
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result in such a reduction for all forms 
of work above that of day laborers 
as would shock the moral sense of the 
community. Capable girls may be 
obtained for almost any work at al- 
most any price, and in apparently 


limitless numbers. The reasons are’ 


obvious, and the discussion of the 
subject almost trite. Girls do not 
take their work seriously in the 
majority of cases, regarding it as a 
temporary makeshift. 

These facts throw untold difficulties 
in the way of the systematic education 
of women for industrial employment. 
A skilled woman mechanic is an un- 
known factor in the economic world, 
and in all probability always will be. 

Such an adjustment of social con- 
ditions as will reconsecrate women to 
domestic life is a remote dream. 
Nevertheless, the pressure should be 
in that direction, as it is the employ- 
ment of women in the industrial world, 
under a factory system, will never 
reach a satisfactory basis. It violates 
too many fundamental laws. If the 
work of the Women’s Industrial Union 
is to bring about such a satisfactory 
adjustment, the work is hopeless. 
But if it stands as a merciful helper of 
those who feel the worst effects of the 
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lawless conditions prevailing to-day, 
and lends its chief energies toward the 
real comprehension of the problem 
and the education of public senti- 
ment along wholesome lines that ac- 
cord with natural laws and inevitable 
social instincts, the field is one of the 
highest possibilities for good. In that 
library of works on subjects related to 
women in the economic life and that 
research department is the germ of a 
usefulness for which the world will be 
increasingly grateful. 

The Union announces the election 
of Mrs. Mary Schenck Woolman of the 
Teachers’ College, New York, and 
formerly head of the Manhattan 
Trade School, to the office of presi- 
dent. The election would seem to 
prefigure increased emphasis upon the 
industrial education feature of the 
Union’s work. Certainly all well- 
wishers of the race desire and hope for 
the greatest success of the incoming 
administration. 

The New Enciranp Macazine 
hopes, in particular, for the broadest 
use of the publicity possibilities of 
Perkins Hall, the development of that 
library, and the advancement of the 
research work in which the Union has 
made so promising a beginning. 


THE POSSIBILITIES OF PINKIE 


(Continued from page 366) 
Sarah looked plump and prosperous. 
In another year she would flower into a 
beauty of the gorgeous, Oriental type. 

“Pinkie’s no good, Miss Charlotte. 
The boss ain’t going to keep her on,” 
confided Sarah. And Charlotte saw 
that war was on between the Irish 
wild-cat and the Jewish panther. She 
felt that the latter was the more en- 
during beast. 

It was no surprise to learn when she 
next called in the Avenue that Pinkie 
was out of work. 

“She’s taken Ellen to the movin’ 
picters,” said her mother, mumbling 
and grumbling, half to herself, about 


the money her husband gave the girl. 
“She’d orter be workin’ an’ helpin’ 
him, now, ’stead of racin’ the streets.” 

Mrs. Driscoll, unusually dirty, sat 
upon the steps. Her elbows rested 
upon her knees and her chin was sunk 
between the palms of her hands. The 
attitude was as suggestive-of immobil- 
ity as that of Buddha, but it lacked 
any aspect of repose or peace. Occa- 
sionally the eyelids lifted and a glance, 
half spiteful, half humorous, shot forth. 
Charlotte recognized in the woman’s 
untidiness, in her immobility, and in 
the mumbling speech the overcoming 
spell of “sickness.” It made her 
more communicative than was her 
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wont and accentuated her hatred, which 
she flung forth with a kind of fierce wit. 

“She’s all for a good time. Yer 
spilin’ em up at the House, makin’ ’em 
want a good time all the time. 
When’s my good time? I don’t never 
go out the door. Slavin’ for ’em all 
day long.” 

“Why don’t you go with them, Mrs. 


Driscoll? Where is the dress I gave 
you?” 

“Too big for me. I gave it to his 
sister.” 


The eyes lifted to see if this shot 
would take effect. | Charlotte did 
start with surprise as she glanced 
from the shapeless figure before her 
to her own slim shapeliness. The 
pleasure of having made a hit started 
the muttered monologue again. 

*She’d orter be workin’ an’ helpin’ 
to pay the rint. He’s gittin’ old. 
He ain’t fit to be goin’ out in all kin’s 
o’ weather, ain’t fit to work so.” 

“Mr. Driscoll isn’t old. You don’t 
seem old to me, Mrs. Driscoll,” said 
Charlotte encouragingly. 

“Me! Lain’told. He’s old enough 
to be me father. Orter be glad to get 
a sweet, young thing like me, old man 
like him.” 

Fortunately there was no upward 
glance with this, or the uncontrollable 
gleam of amusement that shone on 
Charlotte’s face as she looked at the 
“sweet, young thing” might have 
caused resentment. The glazed eyes 
half shut and the woman began to 
mutter to herself, perhaps of memories 
from days when the stretch of the 
imagination needed to picture Mrs. 
Driscoll as a “sweet, young thing” 
would not have been so great. 

As Charlotte turned away she won- 
dered what image of a past self had 
clung in the woman’s mind through all 
the years of hard, debasing living, 
wondered if the wild wit and charm 
that were so delightful and so dangerous 
in Pinkie had once made attractive 
her mother. During all those years 
of suffering, when she bore many 
children, when they died as the young 
of homeless animals die and the 
mother seemingly cared no more than 
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the beasts for the dead, cared little 
more for the living,—during all those 
years had she been thinking of her- 
self as a “sweet, young thing,” with a 
right to a good time; had that dream 
of a good time come at last to mean 
only those hours of drowsy numbness 
or of wild excitement that the dread 
stimulantbrought? The earlierstages of 
Mrs. Driscoll’s drunkenness developed 
such flights of fancy and sallies of wit 
that some of her neighbors were ac- 
cused of bringing her liquor to see the 
fun. They disappeared behind closed 
doors when the last, wild fighting 
stage appeared. In this last stage 
she had driven into the settlement 
one of the workers who had tried to 
lead her home, had smashed the glass 
door in her effort to get in herself, and 
then had fallen back upon the stone 
steps. Pinkie, white with rage, loath- 
ing the cause of her shame, loyal and 
loving so her “ma,” struggled through 
the mocking crowd, lifted the poor 
bleeding head and held it in her arms, 
until the clanging bell, that drew like a 
magnet idlers from every alley, an- 
nounced the coming of the patrol 
wagon to take the poor wretch to a cell 
to sleep off her “good time.”” When 
old Drsicoll went next morning to ask 
for probation rather than commit- 
ment for the mother of his children, 
did he recall the “sweet, young thing” 
of earlier days? When he refused to 
follow the advice of parish priest and 
social student to send his wife away 
for the sake of the children, was it 
inertia or some spell upon him from 
the dream of old days that made him 
reject their counsel? Who can tell 
the emotional linkings whereby in- 
stinct outweighed reason in his kindly 
stupid brain? 

A great surge of pity for the lost 
hopes and broken images of frail 
humanity swept amusement from the 
mind of Charlotte. She saw a world 
of hopes lost past recovery, of dream- 
selves shattered past all piecing by 
miserable owners, saw the besotted 
clod upon the steps still clinging to the 
fragments of a young girl’s dream in 
the shipwreck of her life. 
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Pinkie, standing in the sunshine 
at the end of the Avenue, in her white 
graduation dress and flowered hat, not 
yet seriously soiled, seemed the incar- 
nation of that dream. Charlotte won- 
dered if she could pilot the girl past the 
shoals that had shipwrecked her 
mother. 

“Come to the embankment with 
me. I want to talk with you, Pinkie.” 

**Ma’s sick again. I couldn’t stay 
in the store. I had to take Ellen to 
the hospital. She got a gland in her 
neck. The boss was awful. I won’t 
go back if they put me in the basement. 
The air’s just awful down there.” 

The torrent of excuses began to 
pour in anticipation of Charlotte’s 
lecture upon leaving her place. Pink- 
ie’s power in making excuses was 
masterful. The little difficulty arising 
from sticking to the truth which in- 
terferes with the form of excuses in 
more exact natures never arose with 
imaginative Pinkie. One of Char- 
lotte’s aims in working with the club 
had been to cultivate the virtues of 
truthfulness and honesty in its mem- 
bers, but she had to admit that the 
seeds sown in Pinkie’s heart were still 
in the cotyledon stage. 

“What do you wish to do, Pinkie?” 

“Don’t want to do nothing this 
summer. Just want to have a good 
time. Say, Miss Charlotte, ain’t you 
never goin’ to take us to the beach 
again?” 

Pinkie’s tone was that of one who 
calls to account a person for a neg- 
lected duty. The other girls used 
the same note of demand when they 
spoke of past and more-than-suggested 
future good times. In anticipation, 
the picnics had been glorious; in 
realization, pleasure and dissatisfac- 
tion had been equally mixed; in 
retrospect, the pleasure was magnified 
and the dissatisfaction transferred to 
the infrequency of picnics. It was 
spreading this demand for a good time 
as the demand for work on which all 
true satisfaction in life depends would 
never spread. Charlotte wondered if 
Mrs. Driscoll’s fuddled brain had 
made a chance but clever hit at the 
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danger in present educational tend- 
encies. Good play leads to better 
work. Demoralizing is that play 
which leads only to the desire for more 
play, to mental and physical inertia. 
Was the settlement laying too much 
stress upon amusement, creating an 
appetite that might destroy the power 
to work, or was it simply substituting 
clean and healthy food for the poisons 
offered by cheap shows and dance halls 
to these girls and boys who would 
have their fill of a good time some- 
where, somehow? The course be- 
tween too much and too little was no 
easy one to steer. For the present 
she must seek work, a vocation if that 
might be found, but in any case work 
that would harden the muscles and 
steady the mind of this unambitious, 
happy-go-lucky girl. 

Pondering these things in her mind, 
Charlotte watched the girl as she 
played with little Ellen. ‘The thought 
that suddenly popped into clear con- 
sciousness must have been gathering 
force for some time. Pinkie’s mother- 
ing instinct was the most definite 
trait in her as yet amorphous mass of 
personality. She could not pass a 
baby on the street without a peep into 
the carriage and pushing a neighbor’s 
baby in a go-cart was her delight, a 
trait that made her popular in the 
Avenue. Perhaps Pinkie, with good 
training, would make a nursemaid. 

“When your mother is well again, 
how would you like to go into the 
country to learn to be a nurse, to take 
care of children, I mean?” 

“T’d jus’ love it. But I’d have to 
come home nights.” 

“Oh, no. The place is so pretty 
you'll wish to stay there. You could 
come home once a week.” 

“T’d want to come home every 
night.” 

Charlotte thought little of Pinkie’s 
objection and joyously went about the 
arrangement necessary to start the 
girl on a really desirable vocation. 
The matron of the infant asylum, a 
kindly woman, who seemed as inter- 
ested in helping young girls as in 
saving the lives of the pitiable babies 
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placed in her charge, promised to take 
her in some capacity. The required 
wardrobe, rather a large one consider- 
ing the doubtful nature of the experi- 
ment, was at last purchased and 
prepared. The new clothes, the pros- 
pect of a long trolley ride, a dim but 
glorious vision of a well-paid position 
in an indefinitely near future made the 
girl depart in good spirits. Her mother 
seemed glad to be rid of her. Little 
Ellen wailed loudly, but was soon 
silenced by maternal surety. 

On the way to the asylum, Pinkie’s 
doubt of strange places returned. 

“T wisht’ I could sleep at home,” 
she said. 

“Wait until you see the pretty 
rooms at the asylum and the nice 
girls who are your roommates. I’m 
sure you will be happy to stay there.” 

Charlotte never doubted that the 
longing for Linden Court would 
vanish in the better surroundings, but 
she began to realize that something 
she did not understand lay back of 
this dread of sleeping away from 
home. Some gruesome idea had be- 
come associated with the thought. 

Miss Benton thought Pinkie too 
young to begin the nurse’s training 
immediately, but offered to start her 
upon housework. At this the girl 
bristled. 

“T ain’t goin’ to wash dishes an’ 
scrub. I hate it! I won’t stay to do 
that! Miss Charlotte, you said I 
could take care of the babies.” She 
turned upon her mentor in a state of 
white wrath such as Charlotte had 
not seen in her since her childhood 
days. 

It took all Charlotte’s power of per- 
suasion, to which was added the con- 
soling idea of earning some money by 
the housework, to make her decide to 
go through the four probational months 
before entering upon the regular course 
of nurses’ training. To the cordial 
greetings of her roommates, Pinkie 
responded coldly; Charlotte’s enthu- 
siasm over the pretty room failed 
to warm her doubting frigidity; only 
the sight of the sick babies in the gar- 
den, for whom she could not care, 


brought signs of pleasure. Into Char- 
lotte’s satisfaction in finding this up- 
lifting vocation for her charge, doubts 
began to creep. She left Pinkie with 
renewed admonitions in regard to 
behavior and the need to profit by her 
unusual opportunity. Pinkie only 
smiled. So did the matron, who 
Charlotte rejoiced to think under- 
stood girls better than she did. 

In a week’s time she went again to 
the asylum, hoping to find Pinkie 
happily settled in her new home. The 
girl who opened the door smiled 
knowingly, as she led her to Miss 
Benton’s room. Charlotte wondered 
if Pinkie had been up to pranks of 
which she knew the liveliness from 
club experience. 

“How is your little protégée getting 
on, Miss Merrydew?” asked the 
matron. 

“That is what I came to ask you, 
Miss Benton.” 

“Didn’t you know that she left? 
Went the evening of the day you 
brought her. Said she wouldn’t sleep 
here, and that you told her she could 


“She is not the kind to make a good 
nurse,” continued the matron consol- 
ingly, as she saw Charlotte’s dismay. 
“The departmentstore represents about 
the limit for girls of that class. They 
love to stand behind a counter in the 
best they have, look pretty, handle 
pretty things, and gossip in the inter- 
vals of trade. One cannot really 
blame them for following the pleas- 
—_— and more immediately profitable 

ath.” 

“But she loves children. I thought 
this would be a much safer and health- 
ier life for her,” demurred Charlotte. 

“She cannot see with your eyes nor 
judge with your mind. With her in- 
heritance and training it would hardly 
be possible to look forward eighteen 
months to a good position and good 
pay with even then less chance for the 
gregarious, gossipy life of the shop 
and the quarter.” 

“But the department store is dan- 
gerous for a girl as pretty and as wild 
as Pinkie.” 
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“The danger to some girls is great 
anywhere. Your friendship will help 
her, although she will not always 
follow your advice. She stayed to 
wash the dishes, and as she put up 
the last one she said, with tears in her 
eyes, ‘If she was here, I would stay 
anyhow, but she’s gone, and I’ve just 
got to go too.’ ””’ 

“Poor child! I suppose she was 
homesick for that hovel at the end of 
Linden Court. I’m disappointed in 
her— more in myself. I am afraid 
I’m a bungler as a vocational guide, 
Miss Benton.” 

“You have a somewhat difficult 
charge, Miss Merrydew. Don’t judge 
either yourself or her too hastily.” 

In the next few weeks Charlotte 
became acquainted with the intricacies 
of the employment bureau in the de- 
partment store. She met with cour- 
tesy and discourtesy, with suave and 
surly officials, with women who were 
respectable and women whose lack of 
respectability was written in every 
glance and every movement. She 
went into stores where all the success- 
ful women workers seemed of the 
latter type, and she found them often 
more attentive and obliging than the 
“‘sales-ladies’’ in the store that had 
been “cleaned up.” 

In the outer office of one employ- 
ment manager she met an exquisitely 
pretty, well-dressed woman, of charm- 
ing manner, who interested herself in 
Charlotte’s quest, until the latter let 
fall the remark: 

“Above all, I would like the girl 
to be in a place that is safe, for she is 
pretty and rather wild.” 


The woman kept her eyes upon her 


writing, as she replied: 

“T will attend to the matter as soon 
as I can. Good day.” 

Six months later, Charlotte went 
into the same office, this time in the 
cause of a girl already employed in the 
store. She met the same woman, 
prettier than ever, better dressed, more 
gracious in manner, but — what was 
it? —a lurid light might have wrought 
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such a change. Charlotte presented 
her plea and got away as quickly as 
possible, crying out in her heart, “Oh, 
the pity of it!” Pinkie had never 
received a call from that office. 

At last a place was found in a store 
run upon most advanced principles, a 
store where the needs of employees 
were studied as carefully as the needs 
of customers. The philanthropy of 
the owners of this store was not to be 
doubted, but this same philanthropy 
proved a most valuable advertisement 
in charity-loving Boston. The won- 
der is that so few merchants arise to 
this point of view. 

A few months of work and the girl 
was “bounced,” as she expressed it, 
although, a week before, she had as- 
sured Charlotte that she was soon to 
be promoted to selling, and that she 
made all the fun in the place. When 
Charlotte asked the reason for her dis- 
charge from the keen but kindly 
manager, he told her that the girl was 
too sharp, too smart for a bundle-girl, 
but not old enough or sufficiently 
trained to sell goods. 

“If she gets some training in a store 
where they are less particular, per- 
haps we can take her back later,” he 
said. 

Charlotte carried this hopeful mes- 
sage to Pinkie, who replied: 

“T ain’t goin’ back there, anyhow, 
Miss Charlotte. It’s too high-toned 
for me. I ain’t up to it.” 

Charlotte saw that she had again 
slipped up in her psychology and over- 
estimated Pinkie’s possibilities. 

The next place, that of cashier ina 
cheap restaurant, Pinkie found for 
herself. One great advantage in this 
place was plenty of food, which caused 
Pinkie to live up to her nickname, as 
she had not since early childhood. 
(She had been christened Cecelia 
Ann. ‘For Ais mother an’ his sister,” 
said Mrs. Driscoll, “‘an’ it’s not me- 
self will be callin’ her them names.’’) 
Seen through the gilded bars of her 
cashier’s desk, she suggested a rose 
behind a garden paling. 
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The Custom House, Salem 


a group of interesting drawings 

of old New England harbors, 

by Louis H. Ruyl, and credited 
to Little, Brown & Co. as a portion 
of the illustration of a book on “ His- 
toric Summer Haunts” from Newport 
to Portland, the text of which is 
from the pen of F. Lauriston Bullard. 
The book itself is now in hand, and 
at the same time that we are present- 
ing another group of these drawings, 
we can bear witness to the skill with 
which the entire work has been done. 
It is a credit alike to author, artist, 
and publisher. 

Mr. Bullard, through his intimate 
knowledge of New England traditions 
and his acquaintance with the best 
of its poetrv and fiction, is qualified 


T our September issue appeared 





to select the features most salient and 
attractive, so that the book may be 
regarded as a collection of illustrated 
essays, as a guide, and as a reference 
book distinguished by literary merit. 
Mr. Ruy! has sketched these familiar 
haunts again and again. Their mutual 
love for the beautiful, the picturesque, 
and the historic has resulted in a 
collaboration harmonious in spirit and 
expression, so that “Historic Summer 
Haunts” becomes a _ collection of 
fascinating words and printed pictures 
strongly appealing to those interested 
in any phase of New England life and 
history. 

This work promises to be one of the 
most deservedly popular holiday gift 
books of the season. 
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THE GUARDIAN’ 


By FREDERICK ORIN BARTLETT 


CHAPTER XIII 


(Continued) 


She felt her resolution fading. No 
one could remain angry very long at a 
time with ’Gene. And _ she — least 
of all. The mere fact that he wanted 
to care for her, whether she needed it 
or not, was enough to melt a mood 
which at best had been forced. Even 
walking along here by his side, seeing 
him tower so high above her shoulders, 
gave her a sense of protection that was 
sheer joy to her. 

“What ’bout that other job?” she 
questioned. 

“Ryan told me ’bout it. He sleeps 
at the same house. Said there’d be a 
chance for a deck hand ’fore long.” 

“How much?” 

“Ten a week,” he answered eagerly. 

“You'd better take it,” she an- 
swered. 

** An’ ye’ll let me pay you back outer 
it?” 

» “Guess I can run me own car,” she 
answered. 

She did not say it with much spirit. 
She waited a little breathless to see 
what he would say next. Asa matter 
of fact, her position was not so com- 
fortable as it might be. She was 
living with a married sister, and their 
relations had been somewhat strained 
lately. In some way the latter had 
discovered her interest in this unknown 
man and had talked in so direct and 
brutal a fashion about it that Bella 
found it no longer comfortable to live 
on at home. She had already re- 
solved to take the few dollars she had 
saved and secure a room in the city. 
Now that she had lost her job she was 
more than ever resolved to do this, 
though it made it all the harder. 

They had reached the ferry. She 
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did not wish to go home with things 
still in the air. 

“Let’s go down to the park,” she 
suggested. 

The park lay along the water front 
a few minutes’ walk to the left. With 
a smile which she did not see, he 
agreed. All he needed to escape from 
his troubled conscience was this evi- 
dence of relenting on her part. He 
took her arm. ‘The act brought the 
blood to her face, but she did not resent 
it. With great solicitude he guided 
her through the crowd and to one of 
the green benches facing the ocean. 
The air was warm and dry. She sank 
down with a sigh and he seated himself 
near her. 

“Seems good to get a breath of 
fresh air,” he said. 

She took off her hat and placing it in 
her lap smoothed back the hair from 
her eyes. 

“Yes,” she said, “it does. An’ I 
dunno what you guys that’s borned 
where it grows ever quits it for.”’ 

He started. He had told her little 
about his past. He had said merely 
that he came from up Maine way. He 
didn’t like to talk about that past with 
her. He always swerved away from 
it. 

“T dunno,” he answered lightly; 
“a feller needs suthin’ more ’n air.” 

“°Gene,” she said earnestly, “take 
it from me— you made the mistake 
of your life when you gut that hunch.” 

“T dunno,” he answered vaguely. 

What she said next she said with an 
effort. She had had it in her mind for 
a week. She had said it to him a hun- 
dred times in her dreams, but it was 
a more difficult thing actually to put 
into words. But now with a quick 
intake of breath she forced herself to it. 

**°Gene,” she began. 
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“Yes, Bella.” 

“Tf I stakes you to th’ ticket, will 
you beat it back?” 

“Back?” 

He was looking at her in wonder. 
He was leaning a little towards her 
with that smile about his lips which 
seemed somehow to remove from his 
shoulders all the responsibility which 
falls upon most men. 

“Back to th’ old farm,” she an- 
swered with a wan smile. “Back to 
the hayseed. Back — outer all this.” 

When she dared look up at him, her 
eyes were very tender. He ventured 
to take her hand. She allowed it so 
for a second and then withdrew it. 

“None o’ that,” she warned in a 
voice that was not natural. For one 
thing it trembled; for another it was 
raised hardly above a whisper. 

“What d’ you say, ’Gene?” she 
asked, returning to her original pro- 
posal. 

“That I’ve got to get even with you 
anyhow before I go back,” he answered. 

She knew what she should have done; 
she should have laughed in his face; 
she should have made him believe 
that his going made absolutely no 
difference to her. She knew well how 
it should be done and knew further- 
more how to do it. Yet she only 
raised her head a little higher and 
through half-closed eyes dreamily lis- 
tened to the waves as they crawled 
up the gray sand. She knew that his 
arm was stealing with apparent aim- 
lessness but in reality with deliberate 
design along the back of the seat. 
She shivered as she finally felt the 
pressure of it against her own tired 
shoulders. She had never before al- 
lowed any one such a liberty. The 
reason she did not now protest was 
perhaps that she did not interpret any 
act of his as a liberty. From the first 
the hard cynical attitude which her 
bitter observation of men had culti- 
vated dropped before the clear eyes of 
’Gene. The fact that he came from 
the hill country disarmed her. The 
further fact that he revealed neither 
in speech nor in thought the bemired 
conception of her sex which she heard 
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from every other source allowed her 
the belief of relaxing somewhat in her 
relations with him. 

“Bella,” he was saying, “you’ve 
ben mighty good to me and now I 
want to do for you a little. I wouldn’t 
try to get another job if I was you. 
I'll be earnin’ ’nuff for both of us 
pretty soon.” 

Ordinarily she would have sprung 
to her feet at such a speech. Now 
she only leaned a little more heavily 
against his side. 

“You haven’t even gut your job 
yet,” she answered. 

“T’ll get it all right,” he answered 
confidently. “Why don’t ye come 
over here in the city an’ live?” 

“T was thinkin’ of it,” she answered. 

“You might get a room at the same 
house I’m boarding at,” he suggested. 

She met his eyes at that. She 
looked into them very earnestly. 

“?Gene,” she said, “are you goin’ 
to play fair with me?” 

“Play fair? What d’ ye mean?” 

With her eyes still upon his, she 
answered: 

“You know what I mean.” 

As a matter of fact, he didn’t. He 
was even cleaner in his thoughts than 
in her most idealistic moments she 
gave him credit for. Still, because he 
didn’t wish to appear altogether green, 
he answered as though he understood 
her fully: 

“O’ course I am, Bella.” 

With a sigh of relief she allowed 
herself to settle more comfortably 
against his firm shoulders. 

“All right,” she said, “then I'll 
come.” 


CHAPTER XIV 


Two 1n A GARRET 


HE next day Bella found herself 
installed on the top floor of 
the boarding-house in a room 
next ’Gene’s. It wasn’t much 

of a room, but there was a roof to keep 
off the rain and a bed to sleep in, and 


those, after all, are the essentials. 
Her household goods she had brought 
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over in a dress-suit case. They con- 
sisted solely of a very limited ward- 
robe. With a thrift based upon an 
early resolution never to be forced 
into a position of dependence upon 
any male, she had saved out of her 
earnings whatever she had not been 
obliged to contribute to her sister’s 
household instead of spending the 
surplus upon either clothes or enter- 
tainment. The result had been a 
lonely life which had further strength- 
ened her cynicism, but it gave her 
the opportunity for taking her present 
independent stand. 

Bella had no intention of loafing on 
here indefinitely. She had two dis- 
tinct ideas in accepting ’Gene’s sug- 
gestion: one was to be near enough to 
watch over him until he was well es- 
tablished on his feet, and the other was 
to rest for a week. She had never 
been able to shake off the feeling which 
had come over her that first night she 
met him — that she was in some way 
responsible for this big overgrown 
boy. He was her charge. She knew 
the world and he didn’t, and because 
he had come to her clean and un- 
spotted she must keep him so. She 
didn’t put this into words. It was not 
a deliberate, well-informed plan on 
her part, but it was a feeling strong 
enough to govern her acts. It sprang, 
as did her aggressive attitude towards 
all the other men she had ever met, 
from a mother instinct that was 
strangely pure and vital. 

Her desire for a vacation of a week 
was sufficiently novel to have set her 
to thinking if ever she had been in the 
habit of thinking about herself. This 
desire had come to her while she was 
sitting in the park by the side of ’Gene. 
There was something in the pressure 
of his strong arm that had suddenly 
made her wish to play the stay-at-home 
for a few days. She had been tired 
all her life. She had taken it for 
granted that being tired was one of the 
necessary burdens of her sex. She had 
never resented it nor disputed it. 
But that evening he had made her 
wonder how it would feel not to go to 
work some morning. He had made 
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her curious as to how it would feel to 
be half cared for just for a little while. 
She would pay for her own room, but 
she would enjoy the luxury of allowing 
him to contribute towards the meals. 
She could get his breakfast for him 
and wait for him at night. It is 
doubtful if she would have gone even 
this far had he not really owed her the 
money. This permitted her to play 
the dependent without actually being 
so. Any moment she did not like the 
experiment she could give it up. 

But the significant point remained 
that no other man had ever bred in her 
such an unusual desire. However 
much she might compromise with her- 
self, however tight she closed her eyes 
to the naked truth, enough of it leaked 
through to make her somewhat self- 
conscious. She found herself uneasily 
happy. Her thoughts were centering 
more and more around this man. She 
took the episode in the park for what 
it was worth. That ’Gene should 
want to put his arm about her didn’t 
mean much—men were all that 
way — but that she had been willing 
to allow it meant a good deal. It 
was queer, too, that she didn’t mind 
losing her job and that she could so 
easily leave her sister’s home. She 
didn’t try to explain those facts 
through ’Gene’s attitude towards her 
so much as she did through her atti- 
tude towards him. With a careless 
smile she finally disposed of the whole 
matter as being merely a develop- 
ment of that peculiar feeling of re- 
sponsibility for him which she had 
felt from the beginning. 

For a wonder ’Gene actually secured 
the job he had mentioned to her. He 
was to be a sort of deck hand on the 
ferry and was to start work the next 
morning. He reported the news to 
her with a great deal of self-satisfied 
pride. 

“Ye see!” he boasted. 

“Fine,” she nodded. 

Then she told him her scheme about 
the breakfasts. 

“No use spendin’ good money at a 
hash house when we can knock some- 
thin’ together for half the price.” 
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He accepted her suggestion gra- 
ciously. 

“‘Anythin’ but ham an’ eggs,” he 
agreed. “I’d starve before I’d eat 
any more o’ those.” 

She laughed. 

“Don’t blame you for slippin’ yer 
trolley on that. We'll dope out some- 
thin’ else.” 

That day they went marketing to- 
gether. She bought a small kerosene 
stove, a bottle of kerosene, a few cheap 
dishes and knives and forks at a ten- 
cent store, some coffee and butter and 
bread, some sugar, a can of pressed 
beef, a pound of cheese and some 
doughnuts —the latter at his sug- 
gestion. They were like two happy 
children as they came back with their 
arms loaded. The landlady looked 
somewhat askance at these prepara- 
tions, but her interest ceased with a 
significant leer. She was not one 
to look too closely into the relations of 
her boarders at a time when she had 
half a dozen vacant rooms on her 
hands. Furthermore she could not 
help admiring ’Gene herself. It was 
long since she had seen so fine a 
figure of a man. 

’Gene had to report for work at five, 
which meant that Bella was forced to 
rise ar half-past three. When her 
alarm clock rang her up at this time 
next morning, she found herself for a 
moment staring into the dark with an 
odd feeling of excitement which at first 
she could not interpret. ‘Then she re- 
membered the big man in the next 
room. She scrambled out of bed and 
hastily dressed. She went to his door 
and knocked softly. He was sleeping 
so soundly that he did not awake at 
once. She whispered through the 
keyhole. 

“Gene, ’Gene.” 

“What’s the matter? Who is it?” 
he called back. 

“Tt’s Bella,” she answered. ‘Time 
to get up.” 

“All right,” he answered sleepily. 

She hurried to her room, hastily 
made up her bed, put away her things, 
and placed the coffee-pot on the kero- 
sene stove. She spread a pillow case 
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over the small table and set the two 
plates on opposite sides, with a knife, 
fork, and spoon by each. She found 
herself rather excited over the task. 
From time to time she stopped to 
glance in the dirty mirror and rearrange 
her hair. Her cheeks had more color 
than usual. She opened the tin of 
meat and placed this midway between 
the two plates and then cut off aslice 
of bread for each of them. Then 
came the cups; she had almost forgot- 
ten the cups. She rinsed them out in 
the water pitcher and gave him the one 
which was not nicked. By the time 
the water was boiling she was singing 
to herself. 

’Gene came in heavy-eyed and still 
sleepy. 

“Seems like midnight, 
mented. 

“T don’t mind,” she answered. 

There was some daylight in the 
room, but she kept the small kerosene 
lamp burning on the bureau. ’Gene 
sat down in the only chair, while she 
sat on the bed. She liked the matter- 
of-fact way he accepted things. It 
made her feel as though she had been 
getting breakfast for him a long time. 
It gave her the comfort of a past. She 
pouréd out his coffee for him. 

“Sugar?” she asked. 

“ Ye Nig 

“How much?” 

“Four spoonfuls,” he answered with 
a yawn. 

She gave him four heaping spoonfuls 
and, watching him stir it, forgot to 
pour her own coffee. 

“Ain’t ye goneter eat nothin’, 
Bella?” 

“Sure,” she answered with a blush, 
“betcher life.” 

He himself ate heartily. As he 
drank his coffee, he awakened. 

“This knocks the stuffin’ outern 
the Elite,” he complimented her. 

“Ain’t so worse, is it?” she asked 
eagerly. 

“Sh’d say not,” he replied. “‘How’s 
it seem not to have to get up and go 
t? work?” 

“Fine!” she answered. 


” he com- 
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“You hadn’t oughter work nohow,” 
he putin. “You’re too small.” 

“I didn’t useter mind it,” she 
answered. 

She had been watching his cup, and 
the moment it was empty she inquired: 

“Nother on the coffee?” 

He handed over his cup and watched 
as she poured it carefully so as not to 
stir up the grounds. It certainly gave 
him a warm glow of satisfaction to be 
sitting here with her to wait on him. 
It made him feel at home. It took 
off the curse of the city. It gave him 
a fixed point—something to come 
back to. Like every one with vaga- 
bond instincts, he had really a keener 
appreciation of home than many of 
those who never wander. He was no 
mere gypsy. He relished the sense 
of stability which comes of having a 
secure line of retreat. But this was 
something even better. He felt the 
pride of being the sole head of the 
establishment. In every glance, every 
movement, every word of Bella’s 
he saw her acknowledgment of him 
as master. He didn’t try to get any 
deeper into her emotions than this. 
He was content to let the matter rest 
there, basing it simply on the fact that 
she was a mere woman and he a man. 

“What you goin’ to do to-day?” 
he asked. 

It pleased her to have him show this 
interest. But it raised a new ques- 
tion. What in the world was she 
going todo? She saw nothng to do but 
to wait for him to come back from work. 

“TI dunno,” she answered vaguely. 
“Maybe I’ll sit in the park awhile.” 
“Good idee,” he nodded. “Ye 
oughter get the air.” 

“What time’ll you be home?” she 
asked. 

“Bout six, I s’pose.” 

She cut several slices of bread and 
began to butter them for his lunch. 

“You’ll come straight home?” she 
asked without looking up. 

“You bet,” he answered. “This 
makes a feller want to come home.” 

She bent lower over her task. She 
placed thin slices of beef between the 
bread. Then she took an empty bottle 
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and filled it with cold coffee, adding a 
generous supply of sugar. He pushed 
back his chair and rose. She did his 
lunch up in a newspaper and handed it 
to him. He took them withouta word. 

“Maybe you won’t like these,” she 
said in an artful attempt to draw some 
word of praise from him. 

“Why not?” 

“IT dunno. Maybe— Oh, I guess 
I’m talkin’ foolish,” she broke off, 
as she turned back to pick up the 
things on the table preparatory to 
washing them. 

“Bella,” he said, his eyes grown 
suddenly brilliant, “I like ev’rything 
ye do.” 

“So?” she answered carelessly. 

“Honest.” 

“You’d better beat it now,” she cut 
in, putting the table between them. 
She was afraid of his eyes, afraid of 
the smile which accompanied that 
look. Her instincts were highly de- 
veloped about certain matters. So 
far he had conducted himself as well as 
she could ask. Now — well, she didn’t 
blame him. ~He was a man, after all. 
And, after all, she was a woman. She 
wasn’t afraid of herself, only she didn’t 
like the idea of having to check him 
in anything. 

“Run ‘long "bout your errands, 
’Gene,” she said lightly. 

“Aren’t ye goin’ t’ say good-by?” 

“Good-by,” she answered. 

He reached across the table and 
caught her arm. She dropped a cup 
and raised her eyes to his. 

“Let me kiss ye good-by,” he 
pleaded earnestly. 

It was difficult to resist the tender 
smile which accompanied the plea. 
After all, she could kiss him a good 
deal as she might kiss a boy. After 
all— She tried to free herself. He 
held her firmly. She felt a lump in 
her throat. Her eyes filled. 

“ *Gene,” she said quietly, “didn’t 
you say you’d play me fair?” 

He dropped her hand and went out. 
He was neither hurt nor angry. He 
was honestly half ashamed of himself. 
But as he went down the street he 
began ot whistle. 
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CHAPTER XV 
A Saitor’s Lass 


IFE on the ocean wave, even 
though the waves in question 
consisted only of the choppy 
breakers within the harbor, 

agreed with ’Gene. He grew tanned 
and hardy. The brisk salt air kept 
him cool even through the heat of the 
summer, and whetted his appetite to 
a degree that made serious inroads 
into his wages. So far as work of any 
kind was pleasant to him, this was. 
He considered himself now a genuine 
seafaring man, and resumed his swag- 
gering gait. For a day or two the 
newness of it all sent his thoughts back 
to Julie. He recalled the great ad- 
venture upon which he had originally 
started. She was part of that; in 
fact, the very soul of it. It was she 
who unconsciously had inspired the 
undertaking. When he had _ been 
turned aside from it, he had been 
turned aside from her. She hadn’t 
figured at all in his new life. He had 
forgotten completely even the episode 
of the parting and his hotly spoken 
words to her. When now he did 
remember, it was only with a smile. 
She was an incident in a youthful 
dream. He had seen something of 
life since then. She no more fitted 
into the events centering around the 
Elite than Nat did. 

But as he recovered his spirits, and 
while the wallowing old ferry-boat 
was new enough to separate him from 
the city streets, he dreamed his pleas- 
ant dream over again. For a day or 
two he returned to his room at night 
somewhat abstracted and not his 
genial self. He was curt with Bella, 
and more often than not went to bed 
directly after supper. The salt breezes, 
with their whispering reminder of 
what was to have been, forced a com- 
parison not altogether favorable 
either to his stuffy room or to her who 
was always waiting for him. The 
latter, after her kind, took all the 
blame upon herself. She felt she had 
been unnecessarily severe with him; 
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that perhaps the strain of feeling he 
had her to look out for was too much 
for him; that perhaps the humble 
cooking did not agree with him. She 
was upon the point of suggesting that, 
after all, perhaps it would be better 
if she moved somewhere else, when his 
mood broke. ’Gene was not one to 
brood long over anything. Once the 
novelty of the nautical atnosphere 
wore away and he settled down to the 
sordid duty of holding his job, little 
romance remained. As that vanished, 
Julie vanished with it. He found 
more of interest in this woman of 
flesh and blood who awakened him 
every morning and smiled her good- 
night to him just before he tumbled 
into bed, than in the purely gossamer 
creature who beckoned him on to a 
land growing fainter with every pass- 
ing day. 

From this point "Gene developed a 
good deal of satisfaction with his posi- 
tion. When he came home at the end 
of the first week with his ten dollars 
and handed over five of this to Bella 
for current expenses, he felt a real 
pleasure in thus repaying her initial 
kindness to him. 

‘“Thet makes us square far as money 
goes, don’t it?” he asked. 

“Yes, ’Gene,”’ she answered. 

She waited to see if he had anything 
further to suggest. Apparently he 
didn’t have. At present he was too 
well content with the way life was 
going to desire a change of any sort. 
But she herself was not quite content. 
The moment he canceled the debt she 
sensed a difference in their relation. 
She felt it in him and felt it within 
herself. Up to that point the mone- 
tary consideration furnished the slight 
excuse necessary to justify the co- 
operative arrangement. After that 
was done away with, it left him in the 
position of practically supporting her, 
though she still paid for her own room. 
She let matters run on so for another 
week. She was too happy to act at 
once. She lived each day for the joy 
of preparing his breakfast in the morn- 
ing, of having his dinner ready for him 
at night. Had it been possible, she 
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would have asked nothing more than 
the satisfaction of doing this indefi- 
nitely. She received her reward in 
watching him grow stronger and 
hardier than ever, in seeing his eyes 
respond to the solid comfort she fur- 
nished him in their little mock home, 
in the occasional smile he bestowed on 
her and which sent the blood to her 
cheeks as though she were nothing 
but a very young girl. And yet she 
realized all the while that this must 
end. She knew it must end soon 
when he returned one night and, 
stepping up to her in as matter-of-fact 
a fashion as though they were man 
and wife, kissed her on the lips. She 
knew it when she accepted that kiss 
without protest, and went on about her 
work with her head swimming in 
delirious joy. 

That night after he had gone she 
sat on the edge of her bed and fought 
it out with herself. She realized now 
what her coming here had meant. 
She loved him. At first she repeated 
the words to herself scornfully. She 
who knew men, she who had watched 
with calm cynicism every coarse side 
of their nature, had surrendered in the 
end as meekly as any lass fresh from a 
convent. Putting the matter to her- 
self in this bald fashion, she hated 
herself. She pressed her clenched fists 
into her temples with hysterical pas- 
sion. She spared herself nothing until 
— she recalled how he had smiled into 
her eyes as he left. Thenshe sat there 
quite helpless. 

He had been good to her. Except 
for that kiss — that single kiss — he 
had played fair with her. He had 
spoken no word of love to her — had 
not enticed her on. She had come 
this far willingly enough — of her own 
free will. He had given her the joy of 
these last two weeks and asked nothing 
in return. He was only a big care-free 
boy and she—a little fool. If she 
wanted to love him, whose business 
was it anyhow? What was the harm 
in that? She ought to have known 
what she was getting into. She did 
know it — knew it from the first. She 
had gone ahead and deliberately closed 
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her eyes to the truth. Now she must 
pay forit; that wasall. She had better 
be a good sport than sit there bawling 
like a quitter. 

She undressed and crawled into bed. 
She felt safer and more comfortable 
there in the dark. She knew it was 
absurd to imagine that a man like 
"Gene should think of marrying such 
a little scrawny pale-faced thing as she. 
Still there was no harm dreaming 
about it. Supposing he really did 
want to marry her — that he came and 
said, “Bella, let’s tie up.””>, Why, then 
they would get a tenement somewhere. 
They could buy a little furniture on 
the instalment plan.— they wouldn’t 
need much. With a real kitchen she 
would show him what cooking was. 
There were a lot of things she could 
make which she knew he would like. 
She would try to make doughnuts like 
those he was always talking about, and 
might even with a little practice do an 
apple pie. She would spend all day 
just cooking the things he liked. It 
did not matter in the dark whether her 
cheeks took on color or not. She let 
herself go. It was rather too bad, 
however, that a mirror could not have 
shown her how much younger these 
thoughts made her. 

She would try to persuade him to 
save his money too. In time he might 
be promoted on the ferry-boat. He 
might even be made captain. He de- 
served to be. She had often jollied 
Captain Regan on her morning trip 
to the café, and he wasn’t half the 
man that ’Gene was. 

Then in time — she whispered this 
thought to herself —in time there 
might be a kiddy. There might be a 
little kiddy who looked like ’Gene. 
He might have sandy hair and blue 
eyes —a little warm round ball of 
sandy hair and blue eyes. He would 
put his arms around her neck and call 
her “Modder.” She was panting. 
She heard the quick intake of her own 
breath. She rolled over and buried 
her face in the pillow. 

“Oh, my Gawd!” 
“Oh, my Gawd!” 

(To be continued) 


she moaned. 














HELPING NEW 


ENGLAND GROW 


ORGANIZED EFFORTS OF THE RAILROADS. THE 
INDUSTRIAL BUREAU OF THE NEW ENGLAND 
LINES; ITS CONSTRUCTIVE ACTIVITIES 
By SYLVESTER BAXTER 


EARLY two million dollars in 

new industries brought into 

New England in little more 

than a year! This achieve- 

ment represents the net result of one 

phase of the efforts made by a 

new agency organized to do just 

that sort of thing. The agency bears 

this name, “The New England Lines 

Industrial Bureau.” It is one of the 

first fruits of the management of the 

New York, New Haven & Hartford 

Railroad, the Boston & Maine Rail- 

road, and the Maine Central Railroad 
in common. 

We have had endless talk about 
“building up New England,” and all 
that sort of thing. A good deal has 
been said about “booming” and 
“boosting” and “hustling’— words 
hardly yet domesticated in the New 
England vocabulary except with refer- 
ence to doings west of the Mississippi. 
If you go to any leading industrial 
center in New England, — say Spring- 
field, Pittsfield, Worcester, Nashua, 
New Bedford, Fitchburg, Waterbury, 
Lynn, Brockton, Bangor,—you will 
find just as much movement, activity, 
enterprise, new development, as in 
a corresponding place fifteen hun- 
dred miles or more to the west- 


ward. But there will be much less 
commotion about it all. When a new 
region is to be filled up it is the natural 
thing to do everything possible to 
attract attention, so that all the world 
may know it is on the map and ready 
for business. 

Hereabouts it is different. New Eng- 
land seems pretty well built up and 
pretty well filled up. Nearly every- 
where they have their hands full doing 
things. And they are so wonted to 
doing things and making no fuss about 
it that they have not considered it 
necessary to tell all the world of it. 
Possibly this makes for undue con- 
servatism. But every old community 
tends that way. The real story gets 
told, however, by the tremendous 
volume of finished products that flows 
out over the country from the fountain- 
head of New England mills and work- 
shops; by the endless chain of freight 
cars and steamships loaded at our 
busy terminals. 


New Encitanp More Tuan Ho.pinc 
Her Own 


New England has thus been keeping 


her end up. In rival sections consid- 

erable has been said from time to time 

about “ putting it over New England.” 
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Now and then there has been some 
little nervousness at home about it, 
as when the South some time ago began 
its cotton mill movement, and not a 
few became fearful for the future of 
Fall River, Lowell, Lawrence, and 
Manchester. Cotton spinning in the 
South did grow tremendously. But 
Fall River continued to grow as never 
before, and all the other places kept 
on flourishing; New Bedford jumped 
ahead phenomenally. 

That is the way it has been all 
round; nearly all the old industries 
have continued to grow, and a lot of 
new ones more than took the places of 
those that subsided or went away. 
When the General Electric took up 
headquarters at Schenectady it was 
thought in Lynn that it meant the be- 
ginning of the end for the industry 
there. But not only have the com- 
pany’s Lynn works been growing 
at a pace surpassing even that of 
Schenectady, the large plant acquired 
at Pittsfield by the same interest had 
its development enormously acceler- 
ated; other important plants were es- 
tablished at Everett, East Boston, 
South Boston, and elsewhere. In the 
same way, when one big New England 
railroad got control of another big 
New England railroad dire predictions 
were made, but it turned out that it 
meant new and unprecedented develop- 
ment for the acquired road. 

In fact, New England has been one 
of the busiest, most industrious, and 
most prosperous sections of North 
America ever since the early colonial 
days. There have been changes and 
transformations; from time to time 
certain interests have declined, certain 
industries have languished; in New 
England, as elsewhere, change has 
been the order of the day. But no 
sooner has one thing gone than some- 
thing else, usually bigger and better, 
has come. People have been going 
West ever since a company of Pil- 
grims discovered the wonderful fer- 
tility of the Connecticut valley; a 
bunch of sturdy folk went from the 
Bay Colony into what is now central 
and western New York, and made it 
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part of Massachusetts, just as they 
went to Maine, where all the oppor- 
tunities for “opening up” have even 
now not yet been seized. Then the 
children of Puritans and Pilgrims went 
to Ohio and founded a new New Eng- 
land in the Western Reserve; they went 
to Illinois and Wisconsin and Iowa 
and Kansas and Nebraska, and to 
about every other part of the great 
West. So a lot of the best blood of 
New England departed and supplied, 
perhaps, the greater part of the brains 
and the energy and the other where- 
withal to make the American people 
great and powerful. But a lot of the 
best blood stayed behind and is still 
on the ground and on the job, contin- 
uing to leaven and to New Englandize 
the good red blood of the immigrant 
masses that steadily poured in from 
the Old World and more than made 
good for everything that went away. 


Atways FERTILE AND PRODUCTIVE 


For a couple of centuries there has 
been talk about “sterile New Eng- 
land” and its “barren soil.” But 
down on Cape Cod, where the natives 
were reputed to wear self-bailing 
shoes (holes in the heels of them to let 
the sand run out), they used to export 
corn to the West Indies. The soil 
was very light, to be sure. But with 
a pogy in each hill, together with 
plenty of seaweed, which made a 
cornfield look like the scattered rem- 
nants of a beach, they got the ni- 
trates, the phosphates and the potash 
that assured them good crops. The 
situation changed; the possibilities of 
the cranberry made out of the native 
Cape Codder one of the most expert 
horticultural specialists that the world 
eversaw. So theold-time corn exports 
of the Cape were not a circumstance 
compared with what the cranberry 
crop now brings in every year. 

With all New England’s industrial 
eminence it seems difficult to think of 
Cape Cod as figuring in manufactures. 
Yet sixty years ago or so, $2,000,000 
were invested in a single industry 
there. That one industry was created 
to serve another big local industry, 
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the curing of fish. Two million dollars 
went into the salt works on the Cape; 
they represented a patented process 
of native invention for utilizing the 
raw material furnished by the sea at 
their doors and yielding various by- 
products of value. The salt works 
have vanished with the rose of yester- 
day. But the big car works that have 
made a young city out of the Cape 
Cod village of Sagamore represent a 
capital equivalent to that of all the 
salt works which in those days were 
scattered along shore the whole length 
of the Cape. 

Southeastern Massachusetts was the 
first seat of the iron industry in New 
England; it was a great center for it 
till after the Civil War. Large nail 
works and tack works are still running 
as of yore in the heart of Plymouth 
County’s pine woods; the famous old 
Bridgewater Ironworks are still active. 
A new aspect of the structural phase 
of the industry in that section is the 
greatest plant in the country for build- 
ing steel ships, the Fore River works 
at Quincy Point—not so very far 
from Hanover, where they forged the 
anchors and chain cables for the his- 
toric “Constitution.” 


TRANSPORTATION NEEDS AND 
IMPROVEMENTS 


So New England, from one end to 
the other, has been well able to take 
care of herself and keep bravely on the 
march that means continued growth 
and prosperity. Transportation facili- 
ties have assured this; industry, in the 
modern sense, is the offspring of 
transportation. Without adequate 
transportation there could never have 
been the great industrial development 
that has made New England what it is 
and kept her steadily advancing. 

Industrious and prosperous as New 
England long has been, it possesses un- 
worked veins of welath-yielding re- 
sources that its own people have hardly 
been conscious of. The guiding spirit 
in New England transportation used 
to be, until very lately, to plod com- 
fortably along performing fair service, 
but without extra exertion. The new 
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spirit appreciates the splendid possi- 
bilities that could not fail to respond 
to improved facilities. President Mel- 
len of the New York, New Haven & 
Hartford is now president of the 
Boston & Maine and of the Maine 
Central. He is now following up his 
expenditures of $125,000,000 or more, 
devoted to converting the New Haven 
into an efficient instrument of trans- 
portation, with commensurate outlays 
for rehabilitating the railroad system 
of northern New England. 

More than $20,000,000 has already 
been expended upon physical im- 
provements for the Boston & Maine: 
better roadbed, stronger bridges, heav- 
ier rails, reducing grades, straightening 
out curves, eliminating grade crossings, 
purchasing new equipment. All these 
expenditures make it possible to con- 
duct business more economically and 
efficiently — all to the greater con- 
venience and comfort of shippers and 
of passengers as well as to the operating 
and financial advantage of the railroad 
itself. For instance, nearly twenty- 
five per cent of all the passenger 
coaches and about seventeen per cent 
of all the locomotives now in service 
are new. When the new management 
came into control of the Boston & 
Maine it was charged that its inten- 
tion was to let the property alone, do 
nothing to improve it, and simply 
enjoy the profits that came in. 

In fact, however, the consequences of 
these large expenditures upon the Bos- 
ton & Maine are turning out precisely 
as with the New Haven. They are 
making it possible to operate so much 
more economically than before, and to 
perform so much better service, that 
longer and heavier trains now do the 
work and find no difficulty in more 
than meeting the charges upon the new 
capital. A larger proportion of the 
earnings now goes back into the prop- 
erty than ever before — being charged 
to operating expenses — and the cost 
of conducting business is correspond- 
ingly reduced. As soon as the im- 
provements upon the New Haven 
began to be effective the economy 
resulting was so great that gains in 
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gross earnings were also substantially 
all “net.”” The same now holds true 
for the Boston & Maine. The mid- 
summer earnings of 1912 indicated 
a monthly gain in daily receipts of 
about $11,000 a day over the corre- 
sponding period of 1911. And practi- 
cally all the increase in gross was a 
gain for net. In fact, while the year 
before there was a serious deficit, 
under the new policy of betterment 
the railroad is already more than 
earning its dividends. 


ADVANTAGES OF A SINGLE RAILROAD 
SYSTEM 


It is evident that the advantages 
from unified control, now so apparent 
to the unprejudiced observer, would 
be greatly increased could the two 
companies be brought into still closer 
relation. So long as the two cor- 
porations are kept separate the distinct 
interests of each have to be considered 
in every transaction that mutually con- 
cerns them — their distinct in prefer- 
ence to their common interests. The 
interest of patrons, however, is in- 
variably the latter. In the conduct of 
business under present conditions prime 
regard must be had for the revenues 
of each separate corporation with its 
separate set of stockholders. For 
instance, if the two corporations were 
unified, traffic from one point to an- 
other would be sent by the most 
direct, convenient, and expeditious 
route without regard to anything 
else. But under existing circum- 
stances in determining such traffic 
routes care has to be taken not to de- 
prive one of the two companies of a 
commensurate share of the receipts 
from the shipments thus forwarded. 
With the properties themselves unified, 
as well as the management, no such 
consideration would obtain. 

Another benefit to the public from 
corporate unification would come with 
the elimination of junction points at 
which traffic would pass from one 
jurisdiction to another, with conse- 
quent delays and other complications 
that would disappear under more 
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natural and economical conditions. 
The internal trafic of New England 
would thus be greatly benefited. In 
external relations New England inter- 
ests would likewise benefit. Where 
New England transportation is con- 
ducted by separate corporations out- 
side railroads cannot be dealt with 
so advantageously as when local 
conditions are handled by one au- 
thority with reference to such relations. 
Whatever abuses from monopoly 
might have been feared in times past 
there can be no danger of such abuses 
when monopoly is kept in check and 
correspondingly on its good behavior 
under the strong governmental control 
that the State now has the power 
and the inclination to exert. It follows 
that under a strong unified system, 
administered with enlightened regard 
to the promotion of its own interests, 
the general industrial development of 
New England would be correspondingly 
encouraged. 


Wuat A RarLroap INDUSTRIAL 
Bureau Is 


All this explains the significance of 
the New England Lines Industrial 
Bureau, instituted not because New 
England was either backward or was 
not going forward very handsomely, 
but because when _ transportation 
facilities are made enormously better 
than they have been they can make 
New England go ahead a great deal 
more handsomely yet, and in so doing 
create new traffic that will yield 
ample returns upon the capital em- 
ployed to serve it. It was estab- 
lished to point out the way to take 
advantage of these possibilities; to 
show what and where and how to 
bring capitalist and manufacturer into 
contact with their opportunities, and 
lead the men that know how to make 
two blades of grass grow where one 
grew before to the places where that 
very desirable feat may best be per- 
formed. 

The activities represented by the 
Industrial Bureau are a comparatively 
recent development in _ railroading. 
Their systematic beginnings date back 
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less than fifteen years to the efforts 
of some of the railroads west of the 
Mississippi to encourage a more rapid 
occupation of their still sparsely popu- 
lated territory and attract business 
that would increase traffic. Out there 
it was a relatively simple task, dealing 
chiefly with agricultural opportunities 
and increasing staple crops. The de- 
partments, or bureaus, created to 
organize these activities were out- 
growths of the land departments of 
the great land-grant railroads, like the 
Union Pacific; the Northern Pacific; 
the Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fé; 
the Illinois Central. The marketing 
of these great tracts of the public 
domain, apportioned to these railroads 
by the Federal Government to encour- 
age transportation facilities that were 
to transform the wilderness, was 
organized on a large scale. To at- 
tract settlers the departments in 
charge had accumulated an enormous 
fund of information as to the resources 
of the country and what might best 
be done with it. So when the land had 
all been sold off and the business of the 
departments wound up it was evident 
that it should prove advantageous to 
utilize the experience thus acquired, 
and encourage developing the lands 
that had passed into other hands. 

It was in the South, however, that 
the pioneer work in promoting general 
industrial development for a railroad’s 
territory was instituted. When the 
late President Spencer took charge of 
the Southern Railway he sent for Mr. 
M. V. Richards, who had been asso- 
ciated with him in railroad activities in 
the West, and had made a mark in the 
more restricted field in that section, 
and commissioned him with organizing 
a “Land and Industrial Department.” 

Not only was the work admirably 
organized at the start; the year closed 
with a deal of practical accomplish- 
ment in the directions aimed at more 
than justifying expectations and show- 
ing that the field was vast and fertile. 
Mr. Richards’s department has ever 
since been a model of its kind, and the 
example set has been extensively fol- 
lowed by other railroads. 
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New EnNG.Lanp’s INDUSTRIAL 
ConDITIONS 


The nature of the particular terri- 
tory, its resources in raw material or 
industrial or agricultural products, its 
commercial methods, the character 
of the public, vary so greatly in differ- 
ent sections of the country that, when 
a railroad organizes activities of this 
kind, it must shape its course accord- 
ingly. Methods that would admirably 
meet the requirements of one part of 
the country might be wholly unsuited 
to those of another. In certain re- 
spects, however, New England has 
much in common with the South in 
the underlying conditions for indus- 
trial development. Both are historic 
regions with old established institu- 
tions. Both have a great diver- 
sity in the elements that underlie 
growth and production. Both are 
extensively engaged in manufacturing; 
the agriculture of both sections largely 
has to deal with lands that have been 
under cultivation for generations, but, 
as a rule, still richly productive under 
intelligent treatment. The South, 
however, is rich in the raw materials, 
both agricultural and mineral, that 
enter into her manufacturing pro- 
cesses; New England is extremely 
limited in that respect. The South 
is only at the beginning of her manu- 
facturing development; New England 
is the most highly developed part of 
the country. The South is predomi- 
nantly rural; New England is pre- 
dominantly urban. The manufactur- 
ing expansion of the South is handi- 
capped by its limited labor supply; 
New England is rich in skilled and 
highly efficient labor; new labor tends 
to gravitate to a labor market where 
employment is extensive and condi- 
tions of employment governed by 
hours of work, and other legislative and 
economic restrictions are more at- 
tractive than in a section where few 
such restrictions exist. 


Ture Bureau ORGANIZED AND AT WorRK 


The New England Lines Industrial 
Bureau is established in the interest 
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of the New York, New Haven & Hart- 
ford Railroad Company, the Boston 
& Maine and the Maine Central Rail- 
roads. Mr. W. H. Seeley, who for 
several years had been general freight 
and passenger agent of the Central 
New England Railway, was given 
charge as manager of the Industrial 
Bureau. Deeply interested in the 
work and keenly alive to its splendid 
possibilities, he took hold energetically. 
He was well qualified by a thorough 
training in railroad trafic — the busi- 
ness-getting and revenue-producing 
side of transportation. 

The industrial department of a rail- 
road offers a fascinating attractiveness 
for any man interested in the doing of 
things, in seeing them done, in getting 
them done, and in the various aspects 
and operations involved. The work 
brings one into contact with almost 
every aspect of productive activity in 
New England. No other part of the 
country, not even the South, has such 
diversified aspects of transportation 
as New England, with all the manifold 
pursuits of its people. 

The functions of a railroad’s indus- 
trial department in New England, 
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being concerned with promoting con- 
ditions that mean the improvement of 
traffic from one end of the six States 
to the other, have a corresponding 
diversity. Industry means all human 
activity that is productive or in any 
way useful; in the general sense of the 
word the field of this department covers 
everything that has to do with pro- 
moting new or increased business of 
any kind. It broadly classifies itself 
under three main divisions: the pro- 
motion of manufacturing, together 
with commercial and mercantile enter- 
prise of all kinds; of agriculture; and 
of the pleasure business for which New 
England offers a richer and more varied 
field than any other region in America 
and perhaps in all the world. Pleas- 
ure traffic in itself constitutes one of 
the largest and most lucrative activi- 
ties of New England railroads it re- 
acts upon ordinary traffic in intricate 
ramifications. A single instance will 
illustrate this latter point: the vast 
quantity of foodstuffs of all descrip- 
tions — flour, meat, fish, vegetables, 
fruit— that have to be transported 
to feed the hundreds of thousands of 
summer visitors who annually come 
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“VIRGIN NEW ENGLAND” —A PRIZE WINNER 


to New England from other parts of 
the country. 

Growth of population means growth 
of traffic; every year the summer popu- 
lation of New England thus undergoes 
anenormous increase. The magnitude 
of pleasure business for New England 
may be appreciated when it is stated 
that the most recent estimates, care- 
fully computed by competent investi- 
gators, erring on the side of conserva- 
tism, if at all, place it as amounting 
to at least $100,000,000 annually. 

With New England’s’ manifold 
attractiveness one includes landscape 
and climatic charm, admirable high- 
ways, historic features, recreative 
facilities, and social advantages. For 
patronage the richest and most densely 
populated parts of the United States 
are near at hand. Hence sagacious 
traffic experts agree that, enormous as 
this volume of pleasure business al- 
ready is, New England is hardly more 
than at the beginning of what she is 
destined to show in these directions, 
even in the near future. In this di- 
rection alone the Industrial Bureau 


of the New England Lines has an im- 
mense field for its activities. 


A Fourteen Montus’ REcorp 


It was stated at the beginning that 
nearly $2,000,000— $1,800,000, to be 
exact —in new industries was brought 
into New England by the Industrial 
Bureau. This was the work of its first 
fourteen months. This sum, it should be 
said, represents manufacturing indus- 
tries alone; the considerable activities 
for the promotion of agriculture and of 
other material interests in New Eng- 
land stands outside of this and could 
not so readily be computed. Even so 
goodly a sum as $1,800,000 might be 
regarded as but a drop in the bucket 
when the billions invested in New 
England manufactures are taken into 
account, but as the work of a single 
agency it stands fora most gratifying 
outcome. It means not only that the 
new industries in question represent 
values of that amount in plant and 
equipment; it means that they will at 
once begin yielding new income for 
the communities where they are es- 
tablished. Increased local trade will 
be created by the at least eighty-five 
hundred increase in population that 
comes with twenty-five hundred new 























employees thus brought in, while in- 
directly other population increase is 
implied by the growth in general trade 


that new industries assure. Both 
these things mean permanent growth 
in railroad traffic. 

These new industries stand for a 
wide 


diversity of products: engine- 
tractors, cold-rolled steel, thermos 
bottles, clocks, furniture, leather, 


tacks, novelty goods, textiles, bicycles, 
automobile supplies, surgical supplies, 
paper bags, iron cans, lumber, lime, 
cement, sardine packing. In _ con- 
ducting negotiations in these direc- 
tions altogether four hundred and 
forty-two industrial propositions have 
been handled and fifty-one per cent of 
them have been adjusted. More im- 
portant than the $1,800,000 repre- 
sented by the value of these new in- 
dustries is the circumstance that as a 
rule each one may be regarded as a 
lusty infant, destined to grow, as 
thousands of other New England in- 
dustries have grown, into concerns of 
large importance — multiplying capi- 
tal, extending pay-rolls, and increasing 
outputs correspondingly; moreover, 
they represented so many nest eggs 
attracting other industries about them. 


ManiFroup ACTIVITIES 


In settling down to work the Bu- 
reau had first to find itself by surveying 
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its field, studying its character and 
possibilities, getting into touch with its 
public, learning the commercial, in- 
dustrial, and agricultural aspects of it, 
and letting people know what it pro- 
posed to do. There has been no lack 
of effort in all directions, both exten- 
sive and persistent, but it is doubtful 
if more than a comparatively small 
percentage of those who may read 
these words have hitherto known much, 
if anything, about the New Eng- 
land Lines Industrial Bureau, while 
yet fewer appreciate its purposes 
and the magnitude of its possibil- 
ities in promoting New England wel- 
fare. It takes time, of course, for 
knowledge of this sort to percolate the 
mass of a great community, and little 
more than a year has passed since the 
Bureau was established. 

In prosecuting these activities repre- 
sentatives of the Bureau have had 
more than two thousand personal in- 
terviews in all parts of New England; 
one hundred and fifty calls have been 
made upon boards of trade, chambers 
of commerce, and business men’s asso- 
ciations; twenty-five addresses have 
been given before such bodies, touching 
upon various phases of New England 
welfare and the means to advance it. 

Advertising matter to the extent of 
185,000 copies of documents embody- 
ing valuable information has _ been 
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A TRAIN-LOAD OF MADE-IN-NEW ENGLAND PRODUCTS 


widely circulated. This includes nu- 
merous copies of the monthly periodi- 
cal, The Connecticut Farmer and New 
England Farms, now the agricultural 
organ of the Bureau since the con- 
solidation of New England Farms, 
originally published by the Boston & 
Maine and Maine Central, with the 
Connecticut Farmer. 


Pusuiciry Work 


Circulars and letters relating to the 
work of the Bureau, to the number of 
220,000, have been sent out. Of these 
35,000 circulars have been distributed 
among the freight and passenger agents 
of the New England lines and among 
numerous business organizations, both 
disseminating and seeking information 
concerning subjects relating to New 
England development. As many as 
14,000 posters and placards adver- 
tising the Bureau have been placed in 
railroad stations and in trolley cars 
throughout New England. Railroad 
stations are particularly good localities 
for calling attention to a subject having 
to do with New England development; 
they are daily frequented by people 
likely to be interested, while the cir- 
cumstance that railroad policy rigidly 
and very properly excludes commer- 
cial advertising from the premises 
makes the appeal of such matter es- 
pecially strong. The latest thing in 
this direction is an illustrated placard 
announcing that “the New England 


Lines Industrial Bureau 1s receviing 
many requests for vacant factories, fac- 
tory sites, water powers, farms, hotels, 
camps, hotel and camp sites, shore 
property, timber land, marble, granite, 
stone and sand deposits. If you have 
property for sale or to rent, list a de- 
scription of it with this Bureau. The 
service 1s free. Blanks for that purpose 
may be obtained from local ticket agents.” , 

A very recent instance of the 
Bureau’s New England propaganda 
is the calling attention of manufac- 
turing concerns in New York City to 
the opportunities for new industries 
presented by New England, distribut- 
ing among them 25,000 pieces of ad- 
vertising matter. Many New York 
manufacturers are outgrowing their 
cramped quarters and costly sites, and 
are likely to seek more commodious 
locations with conditions favorable to 
industrial growth. There is already 
something of a factory exodus from the 
city, and itis predicted that eventually 
Manhattan will practically be entirely 
devoted to commercial and mercantile 
activities. One of the important man- 
ufacturing establishments that was in- 
duced to come to New England by 
the Industrial Bureau removed from 
New York City for the sake of more 
room. 

The Industrial Bureau has a power- 
ful auxiliary force in the army of 
station and ticket agents employed 
by the New England lines. Excellent 

















advantage has been taken of this cir- 


cumstance. Agents are furnished with 
blanks for the use of all persons in 
their localities desiring to list for sale, 
rental, or occupancy factories, factory 
sites, hotels, camps, or good sites for 
these. Activities along these lines 
are further promoted by carrying in 
the widely circulated traffic folders 
of the various New England lines 
advertising designed to meet inquiries 
for such properties. 


America’s GREATEST PLAYGROUND 


The efforts of the Bureau are par- 
ticularly directed towards building up 
pleasure business by encouraging com- 
paratively small hotels and comfort- 
able boarding houses for persons of 
moderate means; also to promote the 
location of camps in pleasant places. 
All this tends to bring multitudes to 
New England from all parts of the 
country for recreation. One of the 
most valuable instrumentalities to this 
end is the popular list of hotels and 
boarding houses carefully compiled for 
the railroads each year. 

Growing immensely in popularity is 
the care-free and wholesome outdoor 
life, free from display and ostentatious 
dress, at the well-organized summer 
camps rapidly increasing in number all 
over New England — some for boys, 
some for girls, some for grown-ups. 
Opportunities for these are practically 
innumerable on seashore, lakes, and 
rivers; information concerning them 
made available by the Bureau is 
eagerly sought. 


STIMULATING AGRICULTURE — SOUR 
Lanps SWEETENED 


Among the means adopted to stimu- 
late agricultural production is the 
preparation of a list of the produce 
shippers in towns of five thousand in- 
habitants or less. These are designed 
for distribution in the cities. On the 
other hand a list of the grocery, mar- 
ket, and commission men in the cities 
is intended for distribution in such 
In this way both the producer 


towns. 
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and the purchaser of New England 
products are encouraged. 

A study of conditions underlying 
New England argiculture brought out 
the fact that one of the greatest needs 
was more lime in the soil. The greater 
part of New England has compara- 
tively little lime, unlike the country 
west of the Alleghanies, where lime- 
stone is the almost universal rock. 
While New England soil is constantly 
replenished with nearly all the neces- 
sary elements of fertility supplied by 
the gradual disintegration of the native 
rock, the cultivated land in general 
stands badly in need of lime to correct 
the acidity induced by generations of 
use. Fortunately numerous localities 
throughout New England have lime 
formation. Hence with organized ef- 
fort lime in suitable shape can be 
transported to nearly all parts at rates 
so reasonable as to bring it within 
reach of all farmers. The lack of such 
effort has kept prices of lime so high 
as to discourage its use. It having 
been ascertained that something like 
seventy-five per cent of the soil in 
New England needs lime, the New 
England Lines Industrial Bureau is, 
therefore, negotiating with a newly 
organized concern to put the product 
on the market at about half the price 
charged before. An_ enterprising 
quarry owner in Stockbridge, Mass., 
was found whose snow-white crystal- 
lized rock, really a marble, in its natural 
state looked good enough to eat, like 
sugar. Other lime-producing locali- 
ties in different parts of New England 
are being looked up with reference to 
similar arrangements. It is expected 
that eventually no point in New 
England will be over one hundred or 
one hundred and fifty miles from 
the source of supply. The rail- 
roads composing the New England 
lines are alive to the desirability of in- 
creasing agricultural production by 
supplying this important element in the 
soil and thus building up business for 
themselves. This lime rock, pulver- 
ized to a fineness to pass througha 
mesh of two hundred to the inch, 
gradually unites by natural chemical 
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action with other elements in the 
soil, and brings it up to the proper 
condition. In this way the sour 
fields, indicated by sorrel and poor 
crops, can be redeemed from barren- 
ness. This particular work of. the 
Bureau is regarded as one of the most 
widely beneficent of its activities in be- 
half of the New England farmer. It 
is an earnest of good offices in mani- 
fold other ways. 


An ExpEerRIMENTAL Farm AND CoLoNy 
In MAINE 


A notable activity of the Bureau 
was its securing of an option on an 
extensive tract, comprising thirty-six 
thousand acres, at Cherryfield, on the 
Maine Central Railroad’s Washington 
County line, nearly halfway between 
Bangor and Eastport. This option 
was obtained for the Maine Central 
and placed in charge of the Industrial 
Bureau for the sake of practically il- 
lustrating, by means of actual demon- 
stration, what can be done for agri- 
culture in a region typical of conditions 
in a large part of Maine, applyiag the 
best methods to the ordinary circum- 
stances of the average farmer. An 
experimental farm is therefore now 
being conducted at Cherryfield under 
the supervision of the Bureau. It is 
also aimed to attract a good class of 
farmers to settle upon this tract and 
conduct their own operations in the 
light of the object lesscns here given 
for their benefit. 


Assistinc Loca INDUSTRY 


An instance of the Industrial Bu- 
reau’s encouragement of local devel- 
opment in manufacturing is furnished 
by Boston’s important northern sub- 
urb, Everett, where the enterprising 
local Board of Trade was looking about 
to see what could best be done to build 
up new industries. The Everett 
Board of Trade Associates was or- 
ganized for the purpose. In response 
to encouragement from the Bureau it 
secured a conveniently located tract of 
eleven acres, with a view to industrial 
development. No sooner was the 
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matter definitely determined and the 
land purchased than the Boston & 
Maine Railroad laid an industrial track 
into the property so that factories 
established there might load their prod- 
ucts directly into the cars. The 
heartiest railroad co-operation was 
promised. ‘The improvement of the 
property is now proceeding along 
the best modern lines and a very 
considerable addition to Everett’s 
taxable productive resources is assured, 
as well as a permanent increase in rail- 
road traffic. It is significant that not 
long before this one of the chronic 
objectors to the new order in New 
England transportation had been har- 
anguing the Everett Board of Trade 
concerning the maleficent purposes of 
the railroad interest now controlling 
the Boston & Maine and predicting 
the direst consequences in the way of 
suppressing development and _throt- 
tling New England industry. In the 
light of what actually did happen it was 
evident that actions speak louder than 
words. 


GATHERING IN THE Facts 


The local agents of the railroad soon 
proved their worth in co-operating 
with the Bureau. Valuable aid has 
come from many of them in spreading 
a knowledge of its plans and possi- 
bilities among the people of their 
localities; also in acquainting the 
Bureau with conditions in their neigh- 
borhoods and with opportunities for 
development. An enormous mass of 
information has thus been obtained, 
accurately listed and placed on file by 
means of the great variety of blanks 
given out. ‘These are made easily 
accessible to inquirers for all sorts of 
properties and opportunities. The 
blanks are so worded as to convey, 
when filled out, the most exact and de- 
tailed information concerning the sub- 
ject in hand, so that a good picture 
might almost be drawn from the in- 
formation given. For instance, any- 
body wishing to establish a factory ina 
favorable locality could easily tell, from 
the information contained in the lists 
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of factory sites for sale, whether a 
given locality would be suited to his 
purposes, He would’learn the char- 
acter of the land, its relation to the 
railroad, the possibility of siding 
facilities, length of frontage if border- 
ing river or sea, possibility of dock con- 
struction, depth of water, possible rail 
and water connections, labor condi- 
tions, character of local transporta- 
tion, electric-car service, possibilities 
of gas and electric installation, sewer 
connections or drainage, rates for gas 
and electric light or power, water 
power conditions, taxation conditions. 

All sorts of details concerning agri- 
cultural conditions all over New Eng- 
land are thus recorded: facts and op- 
portunities about fruit lands, potatoes, 
corn, dairying, nursery products, tim- 
ber lands. Inquiries concerning all of 
these things are constantly coming in. 


Tue Ricues or New ENGLAND 


It has been remarked that New Eng- 
land is poor in raw materials and in 
natural resources. The statement is 
but relative, however. Asa matter of 
fact, under her more limited conditions, 
New England is exceedingly rich in 
many of these things. It is extraor- 
dinary the value that can attach 
to the commonest things under foot 
or all about us,—rocks and dirt and 
water,— when of some special quality. 
In so intangible a feature as climate 
New England has as great an asset as 
California has. 

As to mineral wealth, every one of 
the six States has an abundance of 
mines, and very profitable ones, worked 
on a great scale: granite at Quincy, 
Cape Ann, Concord, on the Maine 
coast and Barre, Vt.; feldspar in Con- 
necticut; marble in the Berkshires and 
in Vermont; asbestos and talc in Ver- 
mont; vast deposits ¢f iron pyrites in 
Massachusetts, — “‘fool’s gold” no 
longer but extensively mined for the 
sake of the abundant sulphuric acid; 
high grades of slate; quantities of other 
minerals. Even so common a thing as 
sand has its value almost anywhere 
in New England when convenient to 
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neighboring population, where a good 
sand bank makes a deposit to bank on. 
A “sand mine,” when consisting of good 
moulding sand, yields a product worth 
shipping a long ways; it yields more 
profit per carload, and is actually 
worth more weight for weight, than a 
corresponding amount of copper ore 
from many a good copper mine. New 
England has a wealth of such minerals; 
their possessor, unlike many a mine 
owner elsewhere, has a sure thing in a 
most dependable asset. 


TurRNING WaTER INTO GOLD 


This particular text deserves the 
biggest sort of “secondly.” Water 
is the commonest of all minerals. In 
solid form it has long been a great 
New England staple, the ice crop 
a widespread source of wealth. The 
Industrial Bureau’s list of ice plants 
in operation in New England is 
formidable. They are natural ice 
plants; artificial ice plants are on the 
increase, to be sure; but judging by the 
many inquiries the day is a long way 
off when they will supersede Jack 
Frost as an ice manufacturer. This 
aspect of the matter is considered only 
by way of preface. It has been said 
that New England is poor in raw 
materials. But in her water she has 
the richest of resources in raw mate- 
rial, in natural product. 

The ice yield, with all its yearly 
revenue, is a trifle in comparison to the 
value of New England’s water power — 
more than the equivalent of the vast- 
est coal measures. This “white coal,” 
this liquid fuel, has been locally worked 
ever since the Pilgrim Fathers dammed 
brooks into millponds. But even with 
the mighty Connecticut and Merrimac 
rivers developments of the first great 
mill period in textile productiveness 
and counting the significant operations 
of recent years in electric transmis- 
sion, this wonderful asset has hardly yet 
even been touched in the way of splen- 
did possibilities. The doubling of the 
busy Blackstone’s power yield by the 
construction of new basins in the 
higher hillside valleys gives a hint of 
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the vast development in store all over 
New England in these directions from 
a source of energy, absolutely in- 
exhaustible, that will continue serving 
the busier and better New England of 
coming generations when Pennsyl- 
vania’s anthracite has become the 
dimmest of memories. 

So the falling waters of New Eng- 
land are yearly taking upon them- 
selves more and more the work that 
King Coal has been almost monopoliz- 
ing. The time cannot be distant, 
comparatively speaking, before it will 
be running the railroad trains, the 
trolleys, and the mills nearly all over 
New England as well as lighting the 
dwellings and cooking the meals of the 
people; perhaps smelting ores and heat- 
ing houses in the winter, as it already 
heats the trolley cars as the cheapest 
fuel under the circumstances. By the 
time the last possible gallon of surplus 
water has been impounded in upland 
valleys before it can run waste to the 
sea in winter floods —and perhaps 
long before then — the mightier task 
of taming the yet greater energy of the 
tides and the sea waves will be taken 
successfully in hand all along the great 
coast lines. 
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These things assure to New England, 
with her hills and her rainfall, her 
streams and her shore, an industrial 
primacy whose impregnability no 
wealth of other resources elsewhere 
can well menace. Already the radius 
of energy from the Connecticut and 
Deerfield rivers in western Massa- 
chusetts, southern Vermont and New 
Hampshire extends as far as Provi- 
dence —a greater distance than to 
Boston. The many inquiries for water 
power, and for industrial opportuni- 
ties where water power is available, 
indicate that the New England Lines 
Industrial Bureau is destined to be an 
important factor in realizing these 
possibilities. 

It may readily be seen how the 
Industrial Bureau may thus signify 
the beginning of a new era in New 
England transportation under a com- 
mon management. Its work, and the 
handsome achievements that already 
stand to its credit, give good earnest 
of the motives actuating the new and 
sagacious spirit which perceives that 
the welfare of New England’s trans- 
portation agencies can be furthered 
only by promoting in all possible ways 
the welfare of these six States. 
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